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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

THE officialjdebt statement at February 1st 
shows a reduction during the month of Jan- 
uary of $9,420,046, and during the period 
since July 1st last (the beginning of the 
fiscal year) of substantially forty-one mil- 
lions, ($40,921,910). At this rate the total 
reduction of the fiscal year (ending June 
30th next) would be about seventy millions, 
but it is right probably to look for a smaller 
rate of reduction during the remaining five 
months, and to estimate the total of the year 
at about sixty millions. 

It is interesting to observe how many 
bonds now remain payable. They consist 
solely of the 3 per cents, and amounted on 
February 1st to $194,190,500. Estimating 
that 20 millions of these will be called for 
the 30th of June next, there will remain 175 
millions then redeemable. No other bonds 
are redeemable until the 4 per cents fall 
in, on September 1st, 1891, which will be an 
interval of over six years in which to cancel 
the 175 millions—or at the rate of about 28 
millions a year. It brings up the great ques- 
tion again, ‘‘What shall be done about it?’ 
If the internal revenue system be main- 
tained,and there should be no serious falling 
off in imports—as, indeed, is not very likely, 
as compared with recent figures, which rep- 
resent hard times buying—then we shall 
have a great deal more than 27 millionsa 
year toapply to the debt, unless—wnless— 
the policy of the new administration be one 
of greater expenditure, and Congress should 
approve this policy. 

Mr CLEVELAND’s Finance Secretary will 
have some great questions to deal with, and 
unless he is a man of high capabilities he 
will find them burdensome. And so, also, 
will the people, who are vitally concerned 
in all the very important phases of the sub- 
ject involved in this excess of revenue. 

THE River and Harbor bill of this session 
promises to be one of the most objectionable 
ever presented to Congress. The appropri- 
ation probably is no greater than should be 
expended on public works of this kind. But 
the machinery employed to ascertain where 
an appropriation is needed is inadequate to 
the extent of absurdity. And the form of 
some of the appropriations suggests nothing 
but jobbery. Thus Mr. Eaps is to draw a 
handsome salary for his work in deepening 
the Mississippi, and a still more handsome 
salary as supervisor of the work of deepen- 
ing Galveston Harbor. At the same time 
there is to be a large commission of experts 
to go round and visit all the works of this 
class, and to draw more handsome salaries 
for the service. 

The work of deepening Galveston Harbor 
has already cost the country more than a 





million dollars,and is under the supervision of 
an official whose capacity has not been called 
in question. For some reason the Texans 
think they would get more or get on faster 
if Captain Eaps were in charge; so Congress 
is asked to make hisappointment mandatory 
on the Engineer Bureau. 

The Texans in the House are united and 
zealous in asking a large appropriation. It 
does not seem to strike them that as Free 
Traders they are pursuing a very inconsist- 
ent course. On Free Trade principles, the 
government has no more to do with making 
harbors for commerce than with building 
factories for manufacturers. All these mat- 
ters must be “left to the operation of the 
laws of demand and supply.’’ If Galves- 
ton wants a harbor, Galveston should make 
the harbor as a commercial speculation, 
through a company chartered for the pur- 
pose, and that company should recoup itself 
by charges for the use of the harbor. That 
is consistent Free Trade doctrine, and the 
Texans should be studying up the ground- 
work of the theory which they profess. 





WirtH less than one short month of the 
session still unexpired, the business of Con- 
gress is extremely backward. Not a single 
one of the thirteen regular appropriation 
bills has been passed, and none of importance 
or difficulty have been got through the House. 
The important measures sent down to the 
House by the Senate still await action, and 
the Senate has done little or nothing towards 
acting on the bills to retire the trade dollar 
and shut out Coolie labor from Europe, which 
came up last session from the House. It is 
understood that Mr. CLEVELAND isextremely 
anxious to avoid the necessity for an extra 
session in the opening months of his admin- 
istration, and has enlisted the good offices of 
Mr. RANDALL and Mr. CARLISLE to prevent 
business being left in a shape which may re- 
quire this. Butif the House will not attend 
to other matters which require’ prompt ac- 
tion, it will become the right and the duty 
of the Senate to refuse to pass the appro- 
priation bills, and thus to force an extra ses- 
sion. This was the course taken by the 
Democratic minority of the House in 1879, 
solely on the ground that they were about to 
secure a majority in the House after the 
4th of March. It would be much more justi- 
fiable in the Senate to force an extra session 
out of regard for the condition of public 
business. And if such measures as the 
BLAIR Education bill and the Lowell 
Bankruptcy bill are not acted upon, there 
will be a general demand from the country 


| that the new Congress shall begin its ses- 


sions at once. 
The chief cause of the delay is that the 





number of private bills and the zeal of their 
friends stand in the way of public business. 
The Democrats claim to be a party of ‘“re- 
trenchment and reform,’ but they have a 
wonderful number of jobs on hand when 
they get a majority in the House. Another 
cause is the rigidity of the rules of busi- 
ness in the House, which makes it impossible 
to reach important measures except by the 
vote of an overwhelming majority. 


THE defeat of the Nicaragua Treaty in 
the Senate was not unexpected, and has 
given general satisfaction. Mr. EpMUNDs 
did his best for it in showing that there was 
no diplomatic obstacle to its passage. Eng- 
land has no right to plead against it. The 
Bulwer-Clayton Treaty she had broken her- 
self in the matter of annexing Belize and in 
making a separate treaty of guaranty with 
Nicaragua twenty years ago. But she 
could not show that the treaty was in ac- 
cordance with the traditional maxims of 
American diplomacy, or that it would be 
wisdom for usto spend $200,000,000 in de- 
stroying our Pacific railroads, or that we 
should sink vast sums in a ship canal we 
have neither a navy to defend ora merchant 
marine to use. The Democrats of the Sen- 
ate voted pretty solidly against the treaty, 
which fell so far short of the two-thirds vote 
needed for ratification asto leave but a small 
margin of hope for its friends. 

This defeat may be regarded as giving the 
coup de grace to Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S dip- 
lomacy. It seems to have been his purpose, 
and that of Mr. ARTHUR, to bring this ad- 
ministration to its close in a grand fireworks 
tableau of diplomatic achievements. Thus 
far they have had the fates against them, 
with the exception of the small success 
achieved by the Mexican Reciprocity Treaty. 
But even that treaty is not likely to be put 
into operation. Its enemies in the House 
are too numerous and determined to allow 
of the passage of the law to modify our tariff 
in accordance with its provisions. 

On yet another point Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 
seems destined to makea bad failure. There 
is a growing and determined opposition to 
the course he has pursued in the Congo mat- 
ter. Itis felt that a most important tradi- 
tion of American diplomacy has been vio- 
lated by the appearance of delegates from 
our government in the Berlin Conference. 
It is feared that our presence there will lead 
to the claim that the European powers 
have a right to attend any conference of 
American States to settle American affairs. 
It is true that Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN himself 
runs norisks in the matter. He already has 
announced his invincible opposition to con- 
ferences between the countries of the New 
World, on the ground that it might give «: 
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fence in Europe. But itis to be hoped that 
his successors in the State Department will 
not be so humble as he. And they may find 


that he has done serious harm by his diver- | 


gence from the maxims ot State laid down 
by President WASHINGTON and reaffirmed 
by JoHN Quincy ADAMS, who was Secre- 
tary of State when the MoNROE doctrine was 
promulgated. The House of Representa- 
tives has shown its feelings in the matter by 
a resolution of inquiry, to which the Secre- 
tary of State has made only a lame reply. 
His chief point is that Africa is very dif- 
ferent from America, the latter being sparsely 
occupied The reverse is the case. There 
is no part of the Dark Continent except the 
Sahara that is so destitute of population as 
is much of South America, to say nothing of 


the regions to the north of us. The whole | 


continent south of us contains less than 40,- 
000,000 people, or less than five persons to a 
square mile. 


THE general indignation of the American 
people at the dastardly atrocities of the dyna- 
mite faction in London, has led not unnat- 
urally to the proposal of resolutions referring 
to them, in both houses of Congress. In both 
the passage of such resolutions is resisted, 
and not on the best ground on which resist- 
ance could be effered. Small politicians 
fear to alienate the Irish vote, and the last 
election has made certain Democrats ex- 
ceedingly anxious to conciliate it. Sothe re- 
solutions have gone to committee, and more 
than one of our statesmen would be glad to 
find some way to prevent their ever coming 
back. 

We can conceive the possibility that a 
member of Congress should refuse to vote 
for such resolutions on good grounds. He 
might refuse, as Mr. PARNELL refuses, to 
give formal expression to his abhorrence of 
acts of which his detestation must be as- 
sumed. Of Mr. PARNELL, as of the Ameri- 
can people, it is said by London newspapers 
that they are indifferent, if not complacent, 
observers of the acts of the dynamite party. 
In the face of this charge Mr. PARNELL re- 
fuses to utter a word, on the ground that its 
utterance would be unworthy of his self- 
respect. Uncle Sam might do worse than 
follow the same line of action. 

And again, amember of Congress might 
ask whether the time given to national legis- 
lation on American topics is to be taken 
up with the expression of our horror as a 
nation over all the outrages telegraphed us 
from Europe. Or, if not all, might we not 
confine our attention to those whose perpe- 
trators are likely to pay some heed to our 
resolutions? There was a good reason for 
our expressing our national horror at the 
Russian outrages on the Jews. That ex- 
pression was likely to do some good, and did 
so. If the Irish people were engaged in 
such acts as these in London there would be 
equally good reason for saying that we detest 
them. But no one will claim that the dyna- 
mite party are likely to give any weight to 
the resolutions of Congress. 


mite madness may find its check by awakening 
an equal fanaticism on the other side. A 
young English woman in New York has 


! 
| 





given expression to her horror and detesta- 
tion of Mr. JEREMIAH O’DOoNOVAN-ROssa 


by sending a bullet into his back. It is not | 
probable that the Irish agitator will die, and | 


this fact seems to cause the woman a good 
deal of regret, while she expresses no sorrow 
for having shot him. This is the 
fanatic temper exactly, and the dyna- 
mite party may expect to encounter it for 
the future, since one woman has set the ex- 
ample. Of course we cannot afford to en- 
courage private warfare, or to let it go un- 
punished. But the general feeling will be 
that such men as Mr. O’Donovan Rossa 
get no worse than they deserve at the hands 
of such avengers. It is with CHARLOTTE 
Corpay, and not with Marat, that the 
sympathy of the world has gone, and it 
would take a great many such agitators to 
make a MARaT. 


THERE have been a good many unpleasant 
surprises of late, and one has been the dis- 
covery of an Assassination Society in a town 
of Florida, with affiliated branches in neigh- 
boring communities. As the victim whose 
death called attention to the society was the 
Postmaster of the town, it was supposed not 
unnaturally that the gang was political in its 
objects. It now appears to have risen no 
higher than mere personal enmities. A 
doctor comes “‘ from the West’”’ to the place, 
and proposes to a storekeeper to organize 
such a society, stating that they were quite 
the thing where he had been living. Every 
person thus approached falls in with the 
plans, and ‘the best families of the place’ 
are soon represented in it. It is be- 
lieved that more than one victim has 
fallen before the bullets of ‘the so- 
ciety, before the murder of the Post- 
master excited suspicion and led to detec- 
tion. That such an organization was pos- 
sible in this country and this age of the 
world, isa most humiliating fact. It seems 
to us not without the relations to the general 
condition of Southern society. The principle 
of revenge by murder has been too generally 
aecepted in the South, not to have caused a 
lowering of popular ideas as to the sacred- 
ness of human life. The Ku-Klux business 
was at once a symptum and an aggravation 
of this moral disease. And after all the or- 
ganization of a society for assassination is but 
the formulation of a principle which has 
been put in practice in nearly every South- 
ern State,—notably in Kentucky and Mis- 
sissip pi. 


Mr. II1LL, who succeeds Mr. CLEVELAND 
as Governor of New York for the unexpired 
term, has recommended to the Legislature 
that Trades Unions and similar organiza- 
tions in the interests of labor be made legal. 
No statute in either England or America 
ever declared them illegal. But it pleased 
American Judges and lawyers to import 
from England the Bench-made doctrine that 
such organizations are ‘ conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade.’’ As late as 1869 a number 
of journeymen weavers in Westchester 
county, New York, were arrested for strik- 
ing on this ground. Of all our Common- 
wealths, we believe that Pennsylvania alone 
has followed the example set by Engiand in 
nullifying this doctrine as to conspiracy. In 





England it was done after the horrible reve- 
lations as to the Sheffield Trades Unions had 
satisfied the government that the outlawry 
of those Unions was a fruitful source of 
outrage. Since this was done we have heard 
little or nothing of outrages from that quar- 
ter. 


AFTER various preliminary meetings, an 
American Protective Tariff Association has 
been organized in New York. We welcome 
this as an earnest that the representatives of 
our great industries are awake to the impor- 
tance of something better than passive or 
spasmodic resistance to the attacks made on 
the Tariff. Heretofore they have not shown 
themselves alive to the importance of col- 
lective and aggressive action. They have 
done very little to sustain those publications 
which are especially devoted to the elucida- 
tion and defense of the national policy. 
They have taken no steps to secure a proper 
presentation of that policy in literature oron 
the platform. While the money of the 
importers has keptalive more than one Free 
Trade propaganda, that of the friends of 
American industry has been withheld rather 
than given. Even in the last campaign, 
when valuable assistance was offered in ex- 
posing the shams of English Free Trade in 
away not attempted before, the answer 
was, ‘‘Thereis no money to pay for it.” 
Thus far all that has been done for the sup- 
port of the Protectionist cause has been at 
the expense—as regards money, time and 
brains—of 4 comparatively small number of 
persons, many of whom had no direct in- 
terest in the matter. 

We suggest as one of the works the new 
association might undertake, the erection of 
an iron statue to Mr. HENRY C. CAREY in 
front of our new public buildings. The 
manufacturers of this vicinity having failed 
to respond to appeals for this purpose, 
it might be accomplished by national action, 
and it probably, if managed rightly, would 
do as much for the cause as any equal outlay 
of money for any other purpose. 





Mr. HurpD, of Ohio, is one of those who 
are much exercised by the ursurpations of 
the Senate in the proposal of  Ddills 
to dispose of revenue. The BLAIR 
bill to extend national aid to educa- 
tion is the measure which especially of- 
fends his nice constitutional instincts. And 
he has tried to enlist the House in resistance 
to this supposed encroachment on the rights 
of the more popular branch of Congress. If 
Mr. Hurp were a little more familiar with 
American history he would be aware that 
the right of the Senate to originate bills to 
disburse money has always been conceded 
and exercised. The Distribution bill of 1836 
originated in the Senate. Its author was a 
Democrat whose constitutional sense was as 
niee as Mr. HurpD’s. It was Mr. JoHN C. 
CaLHoUN. But Free Traders always are 
weak in their acquaintance with history. 

Mr. FRYE has introduced a bill directing 
the Post-office Department to make such 
contracts for carrying the mails as will 
amount toa virtual subsidy to ocean steamers 
carrying the American flag. -It might be 
worth passing if there were such steamers. 
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But the only line of this character has been 
transferred to the flag of Belgium, because 
Belgian policy toward ships is more xzen- 
erous than our own. It has been thus trans- 
ferred after a struggle of years to asserta 
place for our flag on the ocean, and without 
any Congress—Republican or Democratic— 
doing anything to second the efforts of its 
owners. It nowis said by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce that without a system 
of subsidies our flag cannot resume its place 
on the ocean. But thisself-evident fact was 
not allowed to weigh with Congress in favor 
of the Pennsylvania Line. The spirit of 
Mr. JEFFERSON Davis still directs our 
policy as regards our merchant marine. 


QUEEN CAROLINE, the wife of GEORGE 
III, was crowned in a robe of silk raised 
and spun in the Carolinas. Fifty years ago 
the country was full of excitement over the 
gains expected from raising silk worms on 
the leaves of the paper mulberry. Both 
these movements to naturalize the industry 
caine to nothing, without any good reason. 
The present one isin the hands of women, 
who seem to be resolved that the experiment 
shall have a fair chance before it is given up 
again. Through many discouragements and 
years of trial, Mrs. JoHN Lucas, Mrs. Vir- 
GINIA HAYDEN and other public-spirited as- 
sociates have worked to open this new em- 
ployment to American women. It was a 
fitting recognition of their spirit and their 
success that both branches of Congress ac- 
cepted at their hands American flags made 
entirely of American material and by Ameri- 
can labor. 


THE people of this city will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to gauge the sincerity of 
Mr. CLEVELAND’s letter on Civil Service Re- 
form. The commissions of Mr. Hutpr- 
KOPER, Our Postmaster, and of Geueral 
HARTRANET, the Collector of this port, hav- 
ing expired, Mr. ARTHUR has reappointed 
both. It therefore will be impossible to get 
rid of either without an actual removal until 
very near the close of the term for which 
Mr. CLEVELAND has been elected. It can- 
not be said of either that they have been 
offensively partisan, or inefficient ; and they 
certainly have not neglected the duties of 
their offices to labor for the success of their 
party. If Mr. CLEVELAND means what he 
seems to say, both these gentlemen will be 
retained in office under his administratign. 
If they are removed by him, then that letter 
is a piece of hypocrisy. 

THE enterprise and courage of the Frank- 
lin Institute in undertaking to hold another 
great exhibition in this city deserve a cor- 
dial support. The electrical exhibition was 
so decidedly a success in all particulars, and 
was of so much value to Philadelphia in every 
way, that the proposal now to hold a ‘‘Nov- 
elties Exhibition” in the autumn, provided a 
guaranty fund of $20,000 be subscribed, can 
hardly wait long for a sufficient re- 
sponse. Itis by undertakings like these, 
marking the progress of science, responding 
tothe laudable curiosity of the public, and 
stimulating inventive genius, that Philadel- 
phia may do much to make good her claim 





to a place in the front rank of the world’s 
enterprising cities. 

SENATOR ADAMs’s proposition that ‘‘wife- 
beaters’”’ should be punished by whipping is 
to have a hearing, at least, in the Legisla- 
ure, his bill, after a negative report from 
committee, having been placed ‘‘on the 
calendar,”’ by vote of the Senate. The 
measure is one which has made its appear- 
ance, regularly, in different Legislatures, 
for half a dozen years past, and has never 
yet passed any, except in the old Slave 
States. Mr. BERGH, of New York, the 
zealous — oceasionally over-zealous — pro 
tector of the feelings of the lower animals, 
has been extremely anxious to get the Dill 
through in several States, being apparently 
under the impression that we may prevent 
brutality in one direction by increasing it 
in others. That wife-beating is a particu- 
larly brutal and disgusting form of violence 
no one will questicn, but that it can be any 
more suitably punished by whipping 
than many other offenses there is 
nothing whatever to show. In_ Eng- 
land, where amongst the vicious and 
degraded, family pugilism is common, 
and the husband and father beats wife and 
children generally when he feels like it, the 
resort to whipping as a punishment was not 
unnatural. Blow for blow is an English 
idea. Andin this country, in the Southern 
States, the plantation idea sticks that the 
way to prevent larceny is to use the iash, so 
that the revival of the public whipping-post 
in Virginia and South Carolina is not very 
surprising. In Pennsylvania, however, we 
do not want to imitate the plantation code, 
nor do we have many cases of bru- 
tality of husbands toward their wives. That 
we want the Sheriffs of this State set to 
whipping offenders, any more than we want 
to take any other step backward toward the 
oid and barbarous times, it will be difficult 
to show. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, ina letter to Mr. GEORGE 
W. SMALLEY, of The Tribune, assigns to 
GEORGE WASHINGTON the loftiest pedestal! 
occupied by any statesmanin history. Some 
months ago, when the authority of Presi- 
dent GARFIELD was invoked against Mr. 
GLADSTONE in Parliament, on a point which 
had nothing to do with Free Trade or Pro- 
tection, Mr. GLADSTONE waved aside the 
appeal by retorting that Mr. GARFIELD was 


a Protectionist. So was President WaAsH- | 
INGTON, whose virtues are not tainted (it | 
i cure the amendment of the Poor Relief 


| laws! 


seems) by hisstaunch advocacy of ‘‘ the pol- 
icy of international selfishness,’’ while Mr. 
GARFIELD’s judgment is so. 


Mr. JOHN BRIGHT argues against war, on | 
the ground that in the present reign wars | 
have cost England $750,000,000 and 68,000 | 


lives. Itis characteristic that the money is 
put first. But all these wars are trifling in 
the cost of human life as compared with the 


ravages wrought by Free Trade, to which | 


Mr. Brieut is ardentiy—not to say fanati- 
cally—devoted. In India alone 38,000,000 
human beings have died of starvation—a 
far more painful thing than death in battle 
—since Queen VICTORIA came to the throne. 





And all this is due to the destruction of In- 
dian manufactures by English Free Trade. 

It IS GRATIFYING to see that the London 
police have at last caughta genuine dyna- 
mitard in the person of JAMES G. CUNNING- 
HAM, and that they probably are on the 
traces of others. Indeed, it is the first step 
which costs in the detection of such con- 
spiracies. The first real conspirator is a 
mesh in the web, and to get hold of him is 
to get hold of the whole web. -They also 
have learned enough to know that not all 
the mischief is done by Mr. JEREMIAH 
O’DoNONAN Kkossa’s_ emissaries, though 
they still cling tothe theory that he does 
something toward making them uncomfort- 
able. Their latest notion is that there are 
three distinct classes among the explosion- 
ists—Rossi’s men, Mr. Patrick Forp’s 
emissaries, and athird not defined. They 
might as well charge Mr. MicHaEL Davirr 
or Mr. JoHN O’LEARyY with having a share 
in these atrocities as Mr. Patrick Forp. 
We regret that he has not spoken vut more 
distinctly in condemnation of dynamite 
methods; but we are sure he would be the 
last man to resort to them. The true nucleus 
of this mischievous conspiracy is in London 
alone. 


WITH every year it becomes more evident 
that Mr. PARNELL is the real ruler of lre- 
land, and that the country must remain in a 
kind of anarchy until he has the responsibil- 
ty of power. Every attempt to shake his 
power has but confirmed it. He put down 
Mr. Davirt, Mr. FERGUSON and the other 
disciples of Mr. HENRY GEORGE with the 
wave of a hand. The Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops have asked his influence and of his 
party in Parliament to secure some 
legislation they think desirable. The 
tenant-farmers of Tipperary are the 
most spirited and independent of 
any in Ireland. Long before the 
days of the League, their resistance had 
put an effective check to the eviction of ten- 
ants in that country. They met in conven- 
tion and nominated for Parliament a ecandi- 
date not acceptable to Mr. PARNELL. He 
recalled the convention, attended it in per- 
son, secured the withdrawal of their candi- 
date and the nomination of his own. In 
fine every class in lreland except the land- 
lords had bowed before his authority. And 
now at last, if we may trusta recent tele- 
gram, he has received a deputation of land- 
lords and promises them his influence to se- 


THE French Ministry have weathered the 
storm caused by the resignation of General 
CAMPERON, and are sending out still larger 
forces to the East. The whole of Tonquin, 
up tothe Chinese frontier, is to be subjected 
to military occupation. The returns of mor- 
tality among the French troops in Tonquin 
are sucii as to make the sending of more 
troops a miserable business. 


THE war on Ext MAHDI has proved much 
less of a pleasure trip than was expected by 
the friends of General WOLSELEY. Even 
the English reports of the recent engage 
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ment show that the Soudanese are not a whit 
inferior in courage, and even in general dis- 
cipline, tothe English. It was only its su- 
perior weapons which saved General SrEw- 
ART’s contingent from utter destruction ; 
and the Arabs fought for hours in the face 
of a murderous fire such as they never had 
witnessed before. Indeed, it is the excel- 
lence of weapons which is now the strong- 
hold of the civilized minority of mankind 
against the uncivilized majority. No At- 
tila or Jenghis Khan could hold his own 
against breech loaders and rifled cannon. 
The Saracens became a great military power, 
not only through their religious enthusiasm, 
but through their improvements in tactics. 
MOHAMMED was the first to set aside the 
Davip and GOLIATH method of warfare, 
which had prevailed in Arabia from time 
immemorial. He forbade his men to leave 
the line in response to individual challenges, 
and he charged with the whole line. But 
Islam has not fostered the arts of war, even 
in converting every true believer into a sol- 
dier. It is no match for the inventiveness 
of Christendom. 


PROTECTION IN FNGLAND. 

The Spectator thinks that the English Pro- 
tectionists probably have better reason for 
their growing confidence than the Free 
Traders are inclined toadmit. It maintains, 
of course, that the argument for Free Trade 
is complete and ought to be convincing. But 
it admits that outside of England the argu- 
ment has not been found convincing, and 
that its force in England may be due to the 
special situation of that country. It sees 
reason to fear that even in England the 
emancipation of the farm laborers may pro- 
duce a great reaction towards Protection. 

‘Free Traders,’’ our contemporary says, 
‘‘appeal to the consumer on the side of his 
interest. Protectionists appeal to the con- 
sumer on the side of his duty. They call 
upon him to do to others as he would have 
others do to him. What will it profit you, 
they ask, to get your goods a little cheaper 
from the foreigner and to see your own 
countrymen starving? A clear conscience 
is worth more than 10 per cent. discount in 
your purchases; it is better for na- 
tional industry to prosper fairly all 
round than for a few to pros- 
per greatly at the expense of the rest. 
All over the world this mode of reasoning 
makes converts ; and that it has not made 
them in this country is due to the special 
circumstances under which Protection and 
Free Trade were here pitted together. In 
England the Protectionists have belonged to 
a single industry. The whole bread-eating 
community has been drawn up on one side 
and the agricultural class has seemed much 
more limited than it really is.’”’ Manufac- 
turing labor is gathered in great masses 
at the industrial centres; farm labor 
is diffused over the whole island, and thus 
hasimpressed the imagination less. Besides 
neretofore agriculture has been represented 
in public life only by the small percentage 
of farmers, and the still smaller percentage 
of landowners. The new reform Dill puts 
the ballot into the hands of the millions who 
neither rent land nor own it, but who live by 
the land and whose wages are better when 





agricultureis prosperous. ‘‘ The effect of as- 
sociating masters and workmen, in our con- 
ception of manufacturing industries, and of 
regarding agricultural industry as composed 
only of masters, has been to invest Protection 
with a special air of class selfishness. It 
has seemed, in quite an exceptional sense, 
the cause of the few against themany. One 
effect of the Franchise act will be to bring 
the agricultural laborers out of the shade in 
which they have hitherto lived, In becoming 
a political force they will become, for the 
first time, a visible industrial force. And 
what is yet to be seen is how far this change 
will place the interest—real or apparent—of 
agriculture in line with the interests of the 
other great industries. Protection will be 
put to the new constituencies as a question, 
not of profits, but of wages—of such 
a rise in the price of wheat as 
may not only enable the farmer to pay 
his rent and lay something by, but enable 
the laborer to live. Weare not at all sure 
that it the laborers get this idea into their 
heads they need despair of implanting it 
in the heads of other classes of workmen. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that large 
bodies of men are swayed only or even 
chiefly by considerations of pure selfishness. 
They are far more likely to be carried 
away by a desire to do something which, 
as they think, will be square all 
round; and if it be put to the artisans 
that a moderate duty on corn will make the 
difference between penury and comfort to 
the agricultural laborer, they will be more 
ready than the economists can easily believe 
to consent to a moderate rise in the price of 
bread.” 

The Spectator is one of the staunchest of 
Free Trade newspapers. In the very same 
issue it calls LoRD WALSINGHAM “‘a titled 
wiseacre”’ for advocating a protective duty 
on foreign corn. Yet it is forced to admit 
that English economists have been theorizing 
about the nature of man on too narrow a 
basis. He is not a _ being whose 
controiling motives are ‘‘avarice and the de- 
sire of progress.’’ And Protection is not up- 
held outside England by the combined self- 
ishness of the protected classes. Other 
classes support that policy, on the ground 
not of advantage to themselves but of duty 
to the community at large. And so far from 
the Cobden Club making the easy conquest 
of the world to Free Trade principles, 
it is “quite on the cards’’ that 
England may undo the work of the Anti- 
Corn Law League and reimpose protective 





duties on foreign corn. Itis not often that | 


a Free Trade newspaper makes such large 


concessions as these. It is as good as impos- | 


sible to extort such candid admissions from 
the American organs and spokesmen of that 
school. 

The conversion of a large section of Eng- 
lish society to Protection may have very 
serious results as regards American opinion. 
It no longer will be ‘‘bad form’’ to ho'd Pro- 


DYNAMITE VANDALS. 


In December, 1867, a number of fanatical 
Fenians startled London by an attempt to 
blow up Clerkenwell prison. Within three 
months afterwards the English ministry took 
up the question of Irish grievances, passing 
first the bill to disestablish the Irish 
Church, and then the first (abortive) Land 
law. That there was an historical connec- 
tion between that explosion and this zeal 
for reform, admits of no doubt. So long as 
Ireland fought with the weapons of law and 
order for her rights she got no attention. A 
bill to secure even the rights promised to the 
Ulater ter.ants, at the plantation of that pro- 
viice, was laughed out of the House of Com 
mons. Lord PALMERSTON told its proposer, 
Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, that “Tenant 
Rigit means Landlords’ Wrong.” Already, 
itis true, such reforms as the emancipa- 
tion of the Catholic majority, the abolition 
of Church tithes, and the concession of self- 
government to the municipalities had been 
made. Butin every case it had been after 
such a display of active or passive resistance 
as left England no alternative to act. Noth- 
ing, it was found, except violence, which 
threatened the peace of the Empire, would 
force attention to Irish affairs. 

There was no intention of terrorism in the 
Clerkenwell explosion. It was but a wild 
and hopeless attempt to liberate the Fenians 
imprisoned there. But it brought home to 
the English people the dangers they ran 
from the new and more desperate temper 
of the Irish agitators, and their readiness to 
use the tremendous agencies modern science 
has placed in the handsof unscrupulous des- 
peradoes. Even Mr. GLADSTONE admits that 
this explosion imparted an impetus unknown 
before to the question of Irish Reform. 
There never was a more unhappy admission. 
It has been the charter of the dynamitards 
from that day to this. 

That there is any possible excuse for the 
employment of destructive explosives, in the 
fashion recently employed in London, we 
cannot admit. It is useless to argue thata 
state of virtual warfare exists between 
England and Ireland, and that this justifies 
the resort to such measures. Even if it be 
conceded that a state of war exists it 
is to be remembered that there are 
limits to what is lawful in war. 
The use of infernal machines and 
of measures which may result in wholesale 
slaughter without any commensurate strat- 
egic advantage, is forbidden to belligerents. 
Sois the attack upon non-combatants or 
upon places where they are supposed to be 
found, without ample previous notice. So 
is the destruction of edifices not military in 
their use. Against every law of war the dy- 
namitards are offending, when they attempt 
to blow up the Parliament Houses and the 
Tower of London, for even the latter has 
long lost its military character. In this case 


| their act is the work of vandals. Sir EpwaRb 


tectionist opinions. There are many Ameri- , 
cans whose conversion to an approval of the | 
| tiful Norman chapel,ifit had been destroyed, 


policy adopted by their country may be ef- 
fected by way of London. They import 


their fashions of thought as they do their | 
fashions of dress. There is hope of them if | 


England should become Protectionist again. 


BaRRyY’s work at Westminster may be re- 
placed, but the White Tower, with its beau- 


could never have been restored. This com- 
mon possession of the whole English-speak- 
ing world has been attacked in a spirit 
worthy of an Attila or a Jenghis Khan. 
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Asa matter of course, the English police 
and the English newspapers will look across 
the Atlantic for the headquarters of this 
feartul conspiracy. It is just this hope to 
discover its source in New York that has 
kept them from the real traces of its perpe- 
trators. The secret society which has done 
so much to make life in London as insecure 
as life in Java is itself a London society. It 
is a body outside the Land League, outside 
the Nationalists, outside the Fenian Brother- 
hood, and uncontrolled by any of the re- 
straints which act on these. All these are 
substantially Catholic societies, although 
two of them are under the disapproval of 
the Roman Catholic Church as secret organi- 
zations. The dynamitards are utterly de- 
Catholicized Irishmen, with whom Re- 
venge has become a religion, and who 
have imbibed the revolutionary and _irreli- 
gious principles which are the common creed 
of the Continental refugees in England. 
They are men of the Carbonari stamp, of 
kin to OrsiIn1I, Most and STEPNIAK. And 
the progress of science, which is supposed 
to have given the world a new charter of 
happiness, has put it into these men's power 
to deal blows more terrifying than could an 
invading army. 

Behind all this frenzied, reckless and un- 
justifiable terrorism there is a rankling 
sense of injustice. Even the Carbonari and 
the Nihilists take theirstand on that. So do 
these Irish dynamitards. In each case means 
beyond ail justification are employed 
to advance a just cause, and used 
because all lawful means are thought to have 
fallen short of the object in view. ‘‘Ireland 
tor the lrish’”’ is as much the inspiration of 
these desperadoes as of the toils and sufferings 
of Irish nationalists who never have stoop- 
ed to such means, and who have nothing but 
condemnation co utter over them. And ‘‘Ire- 
land for the Irish” is a ery which isa 
prophecy. At no distant date England will 
have to reconsider her position in that mat- 
ter. She will have to confess her utter in- 
ability to govern a country, with whose peo- 
ple she has not a single point of sympathy, 
whose strength and whose weakness are 
both utterly un-English, and which she has 
made only poorer and more discontented by 
every means she has used to correct the 
blunders of her own policy. ‘Ireland for 
the Irish !’’ but God forbid that that should 
mean “Ireland for the dynamitards.’’ Yet 
every year of English rule makes that calam- 
it¥ more possible. 

A QUESTION OF “RAW MA- 
TERIAL.” 


The fact that Judge KELLEY has report- 
ed from the Committee of Ways and Means 
a bill giving a rebate of duties on raw ma- 
terials imported for the manufacture of 
goods which are afterwards exported, has 
been hailed by the Free Trade press as a con- 
cession to the demand of their party. What 
Judge KELLEY proposes to do is a very dif- 
ferent thing from what the Free Traders 
have been asking. They have been calling 
for the transfer of all raw materials to the 
Free List of the Tariff law. They propose 
that the wool of Hungary and Australia 
and Buenos Ayres shall come in free 





of duty, and that cloths made 
for American consumption shail be woven 
of such wool. He merely proposes that if 
any American wool manufacturer sees his 
way to making up woolen for export, and 
thinks the price of native wool is too high to 
permit of his competition with Leeds and 
Bolton, the duty on wool shall not be al- 
lowed to stand in his way. And so of any 
other raw material. But he proposes to re- 
serve the American market for the American 
wool grower, etc., in so far as our tariff 
duties tend to discourage the import of 
foreign wool. 

Whether this proposal is expedient or in- 
expedient, it is perfectly consistent with the 
principle of protection to native industry. 
It is exactly like the provision already con- 
tainedin the Tariff, which gives a rebate of 
all duties on the materials used in ship-build- 
ing. As we do not protect our shipping, but 
allow vessels of foreign build to trade with 
our ports and to be owned by our citizens, 
on terms as favorable as we give to vessels 
of American build, there is a propriety in 
exempting ship-builders fromthe payment 
of duties on materials. When we adopt a 
protective policy toward our shipping, either 
by paying subsides or charging differential 
duties, we might very well repeal this re- 
bate in ships’ materials. At present ships of 
American build (outside of the coasting trade) 
are thrown upon the competition of the 
world’s carrying trade, as exports of manu- 
factures are upon that of the world’s com- 
petition generally. The principle in the two 
cases is exactly the same, and no Protection- 
ist can object consistently to the extension of 
the principle which Judge KELLEY has pro- 
posed. 

The removal of the duty from raw mate- 
rials generally is quite another matter. It 
proceeds upon the assumption that the ob- 
ject of the Tariff is to secure the development 
of manufactures. This is not the true ob- 
ject. It is to secure the industrial independ- 
ence of the country as regards all the great 
staples of necessary use. Wool is one of 
those staples quite as much as are woolens. 
It is an article of prime importance to na- 
tional defense. The war of 1812 found the 
country quite as much embarrassed by the 
want of the raw material to make 
blankets and uniforms for its armies 
as by the want of mills to work 
up wool. So with the supply of. salt, 
whose scarcity during that war was a serious 
embarrassment to the country. The Tariff 


very properly includes all these things. It | 


covers the producers of raw materials as 
well as the manufacturers who use them. It 
is the policy of the Free Traders to enlist as 
many of the manufacturers as possible in a 
crusade against the duties on raw materials. 
If they should succeed, they will next en- 
list the producers of raw materials against 
the manufacturers. In this way they hope 
to break down the Tariff by piecemeal. 
“Tn vain is the net spread in the sight of any 
bird.” 

That the bill introduced by Judge KEL- 
LEY would serve any purpose, unless it were 
to stop the mouths of some critics of the 
Tariff, we do not believe. Those who think 
a great increase in exports and a consequent 
relief of an overcrowded market, will be se- 





cured by reducing the cost of production are 
ignoring palpable facts. More than all the 
depression felt in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts is felt in England, who has 
reduced the cost of produetion to a level 
beyond all precedent and beyond our com- 
petition. She has all the advantages which 
are supposed to be necessary to give us a 
large export trade. But she is not happy 
with it all. She would give up all the other 
markets she has for a chance to supply the 
fifty-five millions in our own country with 
her wares. She knows that those fifty-five 
millions rank higher in power to consume 
than any other body of people on this planet. 
And if she were candid she would admit 
that this power has been created largely by 
Protection. 

A reasonably large export trade, especially 
to our more agricultural neighbors of Cen- 
tral and South America, we certainly ought 
to secure. We will get it when we have 
American lines of shipping running between 
our ports and theirs. As England saw 
through OLIVER CROMWELL’s eyes two 
centuries ago, no country ever acquires a 
great commerce, which leaves the carrying 
trade in the hands of its rivals. That has 
been the cardinal blunder of our commer- 
cial policy. 

THE READING RAILROAD RE- 
ORGANIZATION. 

The report and plan of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Reading Company—Mr. WHar- 
ton, Mr. Livprncotr and Mr. WILLIAM- 
soN—are now definitely submitted to the 
several interested classes of the company’s 
creditors. It is, therefore, a practical and 
definite question, at the present moment, 
whether they will accept the features of the 
plan of reorganization. ; 

That a reorganization is necessary is not 
now a question open to debate. That the 
plan proposed is a sound one will be con- 
ceded generally. lt is the result of the 
eareful and thorough work of the WHELEN 
Committee, subsequently revised and ex- 
‘amined by the Directors’ Finance Commit- 
tee. The names of the gentlemen on both 
committees are guaranty of sound financial 
judgment and a just disposition of conflict- 
ing interests. 

Aside from this, however, it is not at all 
difficult for any one interested to judge for 
himself asto the practical details of the 
plan. It affects none of the creditors below 
the general mortgage. The holders of 
liens prior to that are undisturbed by any 
request for concessions. The general mort- 
gage holders are asked to defer, during 
three years, their demand for the punctual 
payment, in cash, of one half their interest. 
They are asked this, however, only in the 
event that the road’s net earnings are insuffi- 
cient to meet the whole of their interest, 
added to the fixed charges whose payment 
is necessary. If the earnings are enough to 
meet these and the whole interest on the 
general mortgage the holders of the latter 
will get all and their willingness to defer 
will not be used. In other words,the case is 
this: That whatever the road earns for them 
it will pay them, this to be at least halftheir 
interest, while it may be the whole. 
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In regard to the sinking fund, they have 
been asked to defer the operation of this 
clause in their lien until such time as the 
company shall find itself able to set aside the 
payments on that account. As to this, there 
may be some hesitation amung them: if so, 
we may suggest that they propose to defer 
for a limited time, say not less than five 
years, and it seems to us that this proposal 
from them, if made, ought to be acceded to 
by the company. The arrangement would 
be as favorable to the general mortgage 
holders as the present situation of affairs 
would justify, since the payment of the re- 
ceivers’ certificates and other claims prior to 
the general mortgage must be made before 
the operation of the sinking fund can be re- 
sumed. 

That the general mortgage holders could 
do any better than is proposed in the plan 
of reorganization it is difficult to see. If 
they should foreclose and take the road they 
would be no better off. They would then 
be stockholders instead of lien holders. The 
return to them would be dividends instead 
of interest. They would get probably what 
the road made over and above the fixed 
charges that necessarily precede their claims. 
And this is exactly what they will get under 
the reorganization. If they should choose to 
incur all the expense, risk, confusion, and 
delay of legal proceedings, and become the 
owners of the road, they would be just where 
they are now, only that it would have cost 
them a large sum of money, and they would 
be stockholders instead of lien creditors. 

The assumption is that the general mort- 
gage is safe, in any event. This we believe 
to be true. The Reading Railroad, under 
any circumstances reasonable to conceive, 
can earn its fixed charges up to and includ- 
ing interest on this mortgage. We believe 
it can do more than this, but as much it cer- 
tainly can do. Itis, therefore, the natural 
and reasonable cause for those who hold the 
general mortgage to welcome the efforts now 
made by those largely interested in securing 
a still better result, and to give them a cor- 
dial and energetic support. If the general, 
mortgage holders, being safe in any event, 
can have the help now of parties whose cap- 
ital, personal influence and railroad rela- 
tions are of immense value to the Reading 
corporation, this is a thing certainly to be 
welcomed and laid hold of. The Reading’s 
interests call for the support of all those who 
are naturally its friends and allies. 

Nothing in the plan, as tothe junior classes 
of creditors, need be dwelt on at length. 
They are to be reached in their order. If the 
road can be made to earn something for them 
they are to have it. Nothing that they could 
do would place them in a better position than 
this. They will advance their own interests 
certainly by a prompt support of the reor- 
ganization. 

It is to be observed that the plan of reor- 
ganization relates only to a single sub- 
ject, and presents but one feature. This 
is the reduction of the fixed charges to the 
level of net earnings, as shown by the busi- 
ness of the year 1884. It was agreed on all 
hands that this was sound finance—that 
there could be no further tolerance of the 
plan of building on hope for the future. As 


the business of 1884 had fallen so far short of | 





meeting the fixed charges, and the amount 
of debt had so seriously increased, 
there was no way of safety for the mort- 
gage debt holders but to require a reor- 
ganization or a foreclosure. The first prin- 
ciple of action laid down by the WHELEN 
committee, and adopted by the Directors’ 
committee, was that the ‘‘fixed charges must 
be brought within the limit of net earnings, 
and that no higher estimate of those earn- 
ings should be made than the earnings of 
last year.” 

Starting from this, the plan of reorganiz- 
ation cuts away the fixed charges down to 
the level proposed. The net earnings of 1884 
are stated at nearly thirteen millions,in round 
figures, and the fixed charges under the 
present plan will be a little under thirteen 
millions. (Earnings, $12,896,534; fixed 
charges, $12,911,985. ) 

Upon this basis there are two opportuni- 
ties left to the road for the future. One of 
these is the reduction of its expenses, and 
the other an increase of its business. If 
either of these can be accomplished then 
there will be earnings to apply to those of 
the company’s obligations, whose claims, 
under the plan, are deferred. That either 
can be accomplished any one familiar with 
the road and interested in its affairs may 
judge for himself. Measures of economy 
have been begun within two months past, 
and there may be others both possible and 
appropriate for an embarrassed corporation, 
which is obliged to ask the indulgence of its 
creditors. These will, of course, improve 
the showing at the end of 1885 beyond the 
figures shown by the committee, if the reor- 
ganization be agreed to. 

As to the possibility of increased business, 
some figures may be alluded to. The nett 
earnings of the Reading Road and of its 
two associates, the Coal and Iron Company 
and Central Railroad of New Jersey, were 
in 1884 less than in 1883, 1882 or 1881. They 
exceeded the earnings of 1880. The amounts 
(with $500,000 deducted in each case to rep- 
resent revenues from securities held by the 
Reading Company) were as follows: 


Nett earnings, 1880...........-.... «5. $12,151,299 
Nett earnings, 1881..............eeeeeeee 14,306,077 
Nett earnings, 1882 ............-..seseee 15,137,073 
Nett earnings, 1883..............0-eee eee 17,272,941 
Nett earnings, 1884...............eeeeee 12,896,534 


The average of the five years is $14,352,- 
785, being nearly a million and a half in ex- 
cess of the showing of 1884, while the earn- 
ings of 1883, it will be seen, were nearly four 
and a quarter millions better than 1884. 

What can be done for 1885 and the years 
next at hand, in the way of greater business, 
and consequent greater earnings, independ- 
ent of the proposed cut in fixed charges, 
and of the measures of economy that 
may he feasible, we leave to the 
public judgment, only choosing to remark 
that it will be strange if the average earn- 
ings of the next five years are not as great 
as those of the last five. If they should be, 
then there will be more than enough funds, 
without considering any saving in adminis- 
tration, to pay interest on the general mort- 


gage in full, the interest on the income | French writer, that she who has the bits 


mortgage 6 per cents and the interest on the 
First Series 5 per cents of the consolidated 
mortgage. Theamount required to do this 





is stated by the committee at $14,157,346, 
while the average nett earnings of five'years, 
as shown above, exceeds this by nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

To pay everything, up to and inclusive of 
dividends on preferred stock, the earnings, 
under the plan of reorganization, must be a 
little over fifteen millions a year ($15,149,- 
807). This mark was exceeded in 1883 by 
over two millions of dollars ($17,272,941). 
To reach it again there must be an improve- 
ment over 1884 of two and a quarter millions 
($2,253,273). To expect this is to expect that 
all creditors—provided the reorganization 
plan be adopted—will be paid their interest, 
and even the preferred stock will receive its 
dividend. It is a simple question, therefore, 
for business men interested in the subject, 
whether this is too much to expect? 


THE GBME OF BRAG. 

The advent of Germany upon the coast of 
Africa and in the Pacific as a competitor 
with England and France for the possession 
of unappropriated coasts and islands marks 
the commencement of a new era of coloniza- 
tion. During the last decade England has 
not shown a great desire to acquire more ter- 
ritory. Indeed, her policy has been what the 
Pall Mall Gazette designates as one of 
‘“‘scuttle.”” She has at various times and in 
various ways interfered with the existing ar- 
rangements of semi-civilized or barbarous 
States, extinguished whatever shadow of 
government there might be, and then re- 
treated, leaving anarchy behind. Her en- 
deavor, like that of Rome in her most palmy 
days, has been to put an end to the acquire- 
ment of fresh territory, but, as was the case 
with Rome, the logic of events has compelled 
and well compelled her to depart from her 
policy. 

France is hampered by no such scruples. 
She has recently started out upon a career of 
conquest, avowedly for the purpose of ob- 
taining a colonial empire. Inthe eighteenth 
century she had such an empire, but lost it, 

artly through the aggression of England, 

ut chiefly through the failure of her own 
ag to colonize. As this failure is caused 
the lack of increase of the French in 
rance, it appears not unlikely that it may 
occur again. However this may be, the 
fear of such a contingency does not prevent 
the Republic from being, at the present 
time, the most actively aggressive of Euro- 
pean powers. 

In Africa France has extended her military 
colony of Algiers far into the interior, over a 
vast tract of country, which she calls the 
Algerian Sahara ; she has established a pro- 
tectorate over Tunis; she has extended her 
Senegambian possessions until they stretch 
a considerable distance down the Niger ; has 
linked the Niger and Senegal by a railwdy, 
and is preparing for the construction of rail- 
ways which, on the one hand, will traverse 
the Sahara to Algiers, and on the other will 
reach the ee of Guinea at that part of the 
coast which is in French possession. Nor is 
this the only foothold obtained by France in 
Africa. She has acquired the port of Obock 
in the gulf of Aden, intends to make it a 
rival to Aden, and hopes through it to ob- 
tain possession of the commerce of 
Abyssinia; and she is endeavoring to 
overthrow the empire of the Hovas 
in Madagascar. Because a few small 
islands in the neighborhood of Mada- 
gascar are in French possession, France 
claims a —_ to the whole of it, on the prin- 
cipal, as the case was recently put by a 


ought to have the whole. 
And it is notin Africa alone that France is 
acquiring territory. She has commenced to 
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get together an Indian Empire which already 
a consists of lower Cochin-China, 
ochin-China, Tonquin and Cambodia. The 
recent revolt in Cambodia has been sup- 
pressed; French hold upon Tonquin and Co- 
chin-China will be tightened in whatever way 
the war with China may be settled, and the 
western boundaries of Tonquin seem likely 
to bea source of dispute between France and 
Siam. Besides all this France is threatening 
toannex the New Hebrides and convert them 
into a penal colony in spite of the protesta- 
— of the missionaries and the Austra- 
ians. 

Suddenly, Germany hasappeared upon the 
scene. The German flag has been raised 
upon the northern coast of New Guinea, 
which large island is at the present time di- 
vided without the shadow of permission 
from the natives between three European 
powers—Holland in the west, Germany in 
the north and England in the south. Sev- 
eral other Pacific islands seem also likely to 
pass into German possession, including the 
Sulu Islands, which have hitherto been con- 
sidered as belonging to Spain. But it is on 
Africa that Germany is putting forth the 
most pretensions. The entire length of 
coast between the river Cunene, which 
forms the recognized southern boundary of 
the Portuguese possessions, and Orange 
river, which forms the northern limit 
of the British possessions in South Africa, 
has been appropriated by Germany, Wal- 
fisch Bay excepted. The interior boundary of 
this strip of coast is undefined, but upon its 
definition depends the value of the posses- 
sion. The coast is arid and unfertile, and 
the better land in the interior may prove to 
be part of Bechuana Landand may be claimed 
by the British as under their protection. On 
the opposite coast of Africa a conflict of 
authority has arisen in Zululand, where 
renegade Boers have established a sort of 
filibustering republic, and where 100,000 acres 
of land have been given to Herr Einwald by 
the Zulu King Dinizulu, in the hope of ob- 
taining German protection for himself and 
foilowers. The Bristish flag has, however, 
been hoisted at St. Lucia Bay, and a force is 
on its way to chastise the filibusters. Ger- 
many has also seized the Cameroons, or at 
least has obtained possession of the river and 
a part of the mountains, but her further pro- 
gress has been stopped by the action of the 
British. On the eastern coast of Africa 
German influence is paramoun! at Zanzibar, 
which, if rumor is correct, may at any time 
be taken under the protection of the empire. 
The influence of these German annexations 
has already made itself felt in the awakened 
activity of England, who is commencing to 
appropriate such territories as are necessary 
to round off her former possessions. 

The Congo Conference seems not unlikely 
to result in a more or less definite formulation 
of aset of rules, by the aid of which the ‘“‘game 
of grab’? may be carried on, and it is prob- 
ablé that, in the course of a few years at 
most, the only territories within the Old 
World not claimed by some European power 
will be those possessed by such organized 
States as Persia, Burmah, Siam, Mo- 
roceo, China and Japan. Of these only 
the two last are at all likely to 
maintain a real independence for many 
years, since Russia is perpetually encroach- 
ing on the first, Engiand may at any time 
take in the second, and France takes a lively 
interest in the third and fourth. Even Italy 
has entered into the acquisitive spirit of the 
age, has taken possession of territory around 
Assab, upon the African shore ot the Red 
Sea, and is co-operating with England in the 
Soudan. What the immediate fate of that 
distracted country will be is not certain, but 
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it is evident that if England abandons the 
upper regious of the Nileshe will either have 
to reconquer them or will have the mortifi- 
cation of seeing them fall into the hands of 
some rival power, which, by their acquisi- 
tion, will become the virtual master of Egypt, 
since it will have the power to control the 
flow of the Nile waters. 

W. N. LOcKINGTON. 


ART AND LETTERS IN PARIS. 
PARIS, January, 1885. 

“The great artistic, literary and theatrical 
Paris shines brilliantly still in spite of that 
Beetian Republic which replaces at the Ho- 
tel de Ville the famous still-born Athenian 
Republie.”” So says the reactionary Figaro. 
“The newspapers which persist in giving 
political leading articles are behind the age,”’ 
says the Republican Hvenement; “the truly 
Parisian leading article is devoted to art or 
letters.” Itisacurious fact that the aver- 
age Parisian takes no interest in home or 
foreign politics, does not read about them or 
talk about them. A new drama by Sardou, 
a new comedy by Dumas, Interests him far 
more deeply and permanently than a victory 
of the French arms beyond the seas, or even 
a change of ministry. The other day a man 
of wit died in the prime of life, after hav- 
ing very largely contributed to foster the 
tastes of the Parisians for things not politi- 
eal and not serious. This was M. Arnold 
Mortier, who, under the pseudonym of the 
‘‘ Monsieur de l’Orchestre,’’ created an arti- 
cle called ‘“‘The Parisian Evening” [*‘‘ La 
Soirée Parisienne’’], which he continued 
daily with unfailing wit and sprightiiness 
for ten years. This article satisfied not the 
passion of the Parisians for the stage and 
for dramatic literature, but their passion for 
gossip, for the petty mysteries of the green 
room, and for all the minor details of the 
stage. The inventor of it understood his 
contemporaries, and histen volumes of friv- 
olous chronicles of the Parisian stage form 
at least the provisional expression of a so- 
ciety. In the old French newspapers up to 
1865 you find no article of the kind, and yet 
the Parisians have always adored the stage. 
In the eighteenth century anecdote and lit- 
erary and dramatic gossip abound in the 
correspondence of Grimm and Métra, but 
you find nothing like the indiscreet and in- 
timate details of Mortier’s chronicles. The 
“Soirée Parisienne’ obtained such favor 
with the public that almost all the Parisian 
journals were obliged to create a similar de- 
partment, and in mapy cases the light, de- 
scriptive gossip of the ‘‘Soiriste’’ as the 
theatrical reporter is called, has ended by 
crowding out the serious crities who, like 
Gautier and Janin of old, delivered their 
judgments, not on the morning after the 
performance of a piece, but on the following 
Monday. Sarcey and Vitu have still author- 
ity enough to hold their own, but they are 
the last of the serious critics. The light and 
flippant reporter who tells you all about the 
actress’s dresses, all about her lovers and all 
about her pet dog, carries everything before 
him and enjoys universal favor. 

It may be of interest to art students and 
others to enumerate the educational re- 
sources of Paris. At the Ecoles des Beaux- 
Arts there are three studios, directed by 
MM. Gérome, Cabanel and Hébert; the 
number of students is two hundred. An en- 
terprising man named Julian has four stu- 
dios for men and two for women. The pro- 
fessors are Jules Lefebvre, Boulanger, Bou- 


, guereauand Fleury; the number of students 
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is about nine hundred, of whem one-third are 
foreigners. The system of education in 
Julian’s studios is excellent and thorough, 
as is proved by the successes of the students 
at the Ecoles des Beaux-Art and at the Salon. 
The studio formerly directed by M. Bonnat 
is now directed by M. Cormon and counts 
about fifty students. M. Maillard’s studio 
has about forty students. The Académie Col- 
arossi has about one hundred students ; the 
professors are MM. Franeais, Collin and Dag- 
M. Bin 
has fifteen or twenty pupils, MM: Humbert 
and Gervex twenty to thirty. MM. Henner 
and Carolus Duran devote themselves es- 
pecially to ladies, and have some sixty pu- 
pils, most of whom are American or Eng- 
lish girls. M. Barrias has some thirty pu- 
pils; MM. Krug and Feyen-Perrin, forty 
pupils; M. Hector Leroux, twelve pupils, 
almost all aristocratic young ladies; M. 
Mazeline, forty to fifty pupils; M. Stevens, 
five. Other minor studios have in all some 
one hundred pupils, which will give us a to- 
tal of, say, fifteen hundred students, who 
destine themselves to historical and genre 
painting. To this number must beadded five 
hundred landscape and still-life students. 
Out of these two thousand students, 
which are renewed once in three years, very 
few will attain celebrity, and the majority. 
after a few vain efforts, will become teachers 
or go into some art industry where lucrative 
positions are readily obtained. 

Hirzel, of Leipzig, has published the 
memoirs of Henri de Catt, the Swiss who 
was for twenty-four years the reader of 
Frederick the Great. The story of the first 
meeting of Catt and Frederick is curious. 
The former, then studying at Utrecht, was 
returning on a canal boat from some excur- 
sion inthe environs. The cabin had been 
retained by a talkative gentleman who gave 
himself out to be the chief musician of the 
King of Poland. This gentleman invited 
Catt into the cabin; the two talked all the 
way to Utrecht and parted excellent friends. 
The next day Catt found out that his talka- 
tive companion was no other than the great 
Frederick, who was traveling inevgnito in 
Holland. A few weeks afterward Catt re- 
ceived a letter from Potsdam, and became 
the monarch’s reader and interloctor at the 
rate of 900 crowns a year. Catt entered 
upon his duties on March 21, 1758, and dur- 
ing three months drew up day by day a re- 
port of ali his talks with His Majesty, with 
a view to studying his character, and after- 
wards continued to note ali that was remark- 
able in their relations. The first volume of 
these memoirs, which has just appeared, 
contains Catt’s notes up to 1762. These 
notes are written in Swiss French ; they are 
full of details of the most minute kind con- 
cerning Frederick the sceptic and Freder- 
ick the philosopher King, and are pro- 
foundly interesting for the study of the char- 
acter of this illustrious and singularly com- 
plete specimen of humanity. 

M. Desiré Charnay, the explorer of the 
dead cities of Mexico and Central America, 
has just published a finely-illustrated quarto 
volume entitled, ‘‘ Les Anciennes Villes du 
Nouveau-Monde”’ (1 vol. Hachette). This 
work is dedicated to Mr. Pierre Lorillard, 
who aided M. Charnay with his purse and 
his counsels in the task of exploration, for 
which the French Ministry of Public In- 
struction gave him the original subvention 
in 1857. This subvention, however, was so 
small that without Mr. Lorillard’s aid M. 
Charnay would never have been able to 
carry out his plans. When M. Charnay re- 
turned to America to resume his explora- 
tions, in 1880, he published a part of his dis- 
coveries in The North American Review and 
others in the French periodical, Le Tour du 
Monde. These hasty reports have now been 
replaced by a long and carefully developed 
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work containing the whole history of Tol- 
teeque Civilization in Central America, from 
the points of view of ethnology, language, 
anthropology and archeology. M. Charnay 
believes the Toltecque race to have come 
from the extreme East ata relatively recent 
epoch. It borrows from Japan its architec- 
tural souvenirs, from China its decorative 
designs, from Malay, Cambodia, Annam and 
Java its sculptural buildings and a certain 
social organization. Whether we accept M. 
Charnay’s hypotheses or not, we must ad- 
mit with pleasure that his book is a splendid 
monument of a glorious life of exploration 
and research. 

Music does not appear to be very flourish- 
ingin Paris. During the year 1884 not a 
single new piece has been produced at the 
Grand Opera, which receives a State sub- 
vention of 800,000fr.; the Opera-Populaire 
has disappeared in spite of a municipal sub- 
vention of 300,000fr.; the Italian Opera is 
bankrupt. Thus much§for dramatic music. 
Symphonic music fares rather better, and 
the Sunday fi war concerts at the Chatelet, 
the Cirque d’Hiver and the Chateau d’Eau 
Theatre are flourishing, and more or less 
hospitable to young composers, although 
Wagner and Berlioz largely make up the pro- 
grammes. The only novelty at the Grand 
Opera has been Gounod’s ‘‘Sappo,’’ rewrit- 
ten and enlarged, and the great and expen- 
sive theatre, in spite of its subvention, loses 
heapsof money. Naturally, the public has 
grown tired of hearing the same half-dozen 
pieces over and over again, and has forgotten 
the way to M. Garnier’s splendid monument. 
The Opéra Comique, on the other hand, is 
very prosperous. During the past year ten 
new works have been mounted, including Mas 
senet’s *‘ Manon,” in which the form of comic 
opera has been happily renovated by an or- 
chestral accompaniment to the spoken dia- 
logue, and ‘ Joli Gilles,” a charming resus- 
citation of a vanished epoch, by M. Poise. 
The Italian Opera, on the eve of failure, 
produced a grand opera by M. Dubois— 
‘*Aben Hamet’’—extremely melodious, but 
alas! the piece was only played three times 
before the theatre closed. The theatres of 
Paris are not very prosperous as a rule, and 
not very fertile in novelties. At the Comé- 
die Francaise the only novelties of any im- 

ortance have been “‘Simlis,’’ four acts, by 

ean Aicard; ‘“‘La Duchesse Martin,’ one 
act, by Meilhac, and the ‘‘ Deputé de Bom- 
bignac,”’ three acts, by Alex. Bisson. At 
the Odéon, ‘‘Le Mari,’ four acts, by MM. 
Nusand Arnould, was the only novelty of 
interest. At the Vaudeville, ‘‘ La Flam- 
boyante,’’ three acts, by Ferrier and Cohen, 
was a success; ‘‘Un Divorce,’’ by Moreau 
and André, a failure; ‘ L’Amour,’”’ by 
D’Ennery and Davyl, a success of es- 
teem only. At the Gymnase, ‘‘La Runde 
du Commissaire,’’ which succeeded the 
colossal success of ‘‘Le Maitre de Forges,”’ 
was an utter failure. The Porte Saint 
Martin produced two successful pieces 
—‘* Macbeth,” translated by Jean Richepin, 
and Sardou’s grand spectacular melo-drama, 
‘*Theodora.’’ The only other new pieces of 
notice were ‘‘ La Charbonniére, five acts, by 
Decourcelies, at the Gaité, and ‘Trois 
Femme Pour un Mari,’’ an amusing comedy 
played at the Cluny Theatre. 

M. Jean Gigoux, the septuagenarian painter 
and famous illustrator, is about to publish a 
volume of souvenirs. M. Gigoux has been 
in friendly relations with all the celebrities 
of the century, beginning with the genera- 
tion of 1830. 

The late painter, Manet, is being conse- 
crated a precursor and a leader more than 
ever. On January Sth a grand banquet, 
which is to be continued annually, was or- 
ganized in Paris by his friends in memory 
of the opening of the Manet exhibition of 
pictures at the Ecoles des Beaux-Arts last 
year. THEODORE CHILD. 





REVIEWS. 


EDWIN ARNOLD As POETIZER AND PAGAN- 
1ZER, containing an examination of the 
“Light of Asia”’ for its Literature and for 
its Buddhism. By William Cleaver Wil- 
kinson. Pp. vii., 177. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 

The admiration entertained for Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s ‘ Light of Asia” is sufficiently im- 
portant to justify a detailed examination of 
both its merits asa poem and its truthful- 
ness as a picture of the life and teaching of 
Sakyamuni Buddha. On both points the 
judgment of the best critics is adverse. We 
never have met with a careful student of 
poetry who finds the book even readable. 
They all see in it a very clever imitation of 
Mr. Tennyson’s style by an imperfectly cul- 
tivated writer, who has no ear for the ca- 
dence of genuine ape and no fine sense 
of the poetical uses of language. The deci- 
sion of such a scholar as Rhys Davids 
that it is not a picture of the Buddhist faith 
at any stage in its development, but 
merely an eclectic assemblage of such 

oints in the teaching and life of 

uddha, from all kinds of sources, as 
pleased Mr. Arnold, is still more decisive 
against the claim of the book to be an ex- 
hibit of what this great faith is. But the 
majority of readers are neither careful read- 
ers of poetry nor well-informed as regards 
religious history. So the book has become 

a kind of rival to the New Testament with 

a certain group of thinkers. and the most 

cheerless and inhuman of all theories of the 

universe begins to be accepted as against 
the joy and hope of the Gospel. 

There is room, therefore, for such a book 
as this by Mr. Wilkinson, though we 
would wish that he had taken the time and 
the pains to make a better book of it. He 
does deal some hard blows at the literary 
slovenliness of Mr. Arnold’s work and at its 
untruthfulness. But by taking more time 
and trouble he might have made it both 
shorter and more effective. Nor has he 
mastered the literature of his  sub- 
ject as widely as he_ might. Mr. 
Hardy’s “Manual of Buddhism’ is 
his principal and almost his only authority. 
But that stands for no more than the Ceylon 
type of Buddhist teaching, and differs wide- 
ly from the northern tradition preserved in 
Thibet and in Nepaul. The difference is 
not material perhaps for Mr. Wilkinson’s 
purpose, but the reader would have felt more 
sure of his ground if the historical criticism 
had rested on a broader basis. 

On some points we think Mr. Wilkinson 
hardly makes enougii of his own case. There 
is no more striking passage in ‘‘The Light 
of Asia’ than the account of Buddha’s re- 
turn to his father’s court. The contrast be- 
tween the pomp expected by the multitude, 
and the appearance of the oe 
figure, attended by but two disciples, un- 
known as Buddha until Yasodhara fell at 
his feet, has a simple dignity about it, 
which recalls the central figure of the Gospel. 
But as Mr. Wilkinson’s quotations show, it 
is unhistorical. Sakyamuni came back to 
his father’s court in all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of Oriental lordship, and withall 
the tawdry display of magnificence in which 
the Oriental mind delights. On this point 
Mr. Wilkinson does not insist. R. E. T. 
PRACTICAL BANKING. By Prof. Albert S. 

Bolles, Editor of ‘‘The Bankers’ Maga- 

zine.”’ Pp. xii. and 316. New York: Ho- 

mans Publishing Company. 

The position occupied by Professor Bolles 
as instructor in Mercantile Practice in the 
Wharton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has caused him to undertake a 
series of text-books for use in his classes. 
The first of these is the work on ‘‘Practical 
Banking,” which appeared very recently, but 
which already has reached a second edition. 





This rapid sale indicates that there is need 
for just such a book as Mr. Bolles has pre- 
pared, and that the banking community 
recognize in hima gentleman fitted to pre- 
pareit. His long experience as editor of the 
monthly magazine in which banking ques- 
tions are discussed, has familiarized him 
with the general drift of the questions on 
which bankers need an authoritative deci- 
sion. His close intimacy with several of the 
first bankers in New York and other locali- 
ties enables him to answer all such questions 
on the lines of the best banking practice. 

The work is divided into four parts, with 
an appendix. The first is devoted to banks 
in the ordinary sense, @. ¢., to banks of dis- 
count, deposit and issue, as organized under 
the laws of the United States or of the 
several States. After two brief chapters 
on the history and the utility of bank- 
ing, Professor Bolles plunges into an ac- 
count of the actual practice of banking in 
this country. Every official, from the Presi- 
dent down to the porter, is discussed in his 
turn, just as uhe duties of the officers ina 
regiment are treated in the military hand- 
book. He closes witha discussion of deal- 
ings in exchange, and of the special features 
of private and country banking. 

he second section is devoted to savings 
banks, and is written chiefly by Mr. Charles 
E. Sprague, of New York. In the first chap- 
ter Mr. Bolles speaks in higher terms than 
we should use of their utility. Our objec- 
tion tothem is that they accumulate the 
earnings of the poor for the use of the rich, 
instead of finding a use for them among the 
poor themselves. They do nothing to brin 
the workman within the scope of the credi 
system, as the people’s banks of Germany 
do. They are less directly useful to the in- 
dustrious poor than are the building associa- 
tions, which take their place to a great ex- 
tent in this city. But where there is noth- 
ing better to be had, they have their 
uses. Mr. Sprague discusses these uses in a 
series of chapters in the same method as in 
the treatment of ordinary banks, ending 
with a chapter by Mr. Bolles on invest- 
ments. 

The third part, which we should have 
made the second,is given to clearing houses, 
and is written by Mr. Dudley P. 
Bailey, of Boston. The principle of 
“payment by _ set-off’? which these 
institutions embody is a very old one; 
and Mr. Bailey would have done well to re- 
fer to its history as given in Mr. Colwell’s 
‘“‘Wavs and Means of Payment.’’ He also 
might have mentioned the anticipation of 
this institution in the arrangement made by 
the Scotch banks early in the last century. He 
takes the New York Clearing House as the 
typical iastitution, and describes in some de- 
tail the points on which American and 
British Clearing Houses practice departs 
from it. 

Part Third, on Loan and Trust Com- 
panies, is the work of Mr. 8S. R. Hopkins, 
who also coutributes the chapter on The 
Bookkeeper to Part I. It is short and novel, 
as this business hardly has found its way into 
literature. The appendix contains sugges- 
tions to beginners in using and managing 
banks, from various pens. 


WoMEN OF THE Day. A Biograpical Dic- 
tionary of Notable Contemporaries. By 
Frances Hays. Pp. xiv., 224. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Although this book bears an American 
imprint, its preface shows that it is an Eng- 
lish work. Miss Hays certainly has broken 
new ground in undertaking a companion to 
“Men of the Time’”’ for her own sex. And 
she has rendered her sex a great service in 
showing how much and what varied ability 
it possesses for vocations which until re- 
ceutly were thought the monopoly of men. 
She has taken pains to make her work cos- 
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mopolitan. Every civilized country is rep- 
resented, and America has a fair share of 
names. Weeven find a biography of Gail 
Hamilton, which settles an awful doubt by 
showing that she was born in the present 
century. This also disposes of the slan- 
der that she was jilted by Judge Ca- 
bot in General Washington’s first ad- | 
ministration. 

We are surprised by some of the omissions 
of the book. Among English women we find 
no mention of Miss Colenso; Miss Ellice 
Hopkins, the poet; Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer, the 
poet ; Miss [sabella Bird, the traveler; Mrs. 
Alice Green, the wife and helpmate of the 
historian; Miss Caroline Hill, the first of 
philanthropists; Miss Margaret Lonsdale, 
the biographer of ‘‘Sister Dora;’’ and the 
novelists Mrs. Anne Edwards, Miss Mary 
Cecil Hay (now Mrs. Robert Buchanan), and 
“the Duchess.’”’? Of American women there 
should have been some mention of our phi- 
fanthropiec women, Miss Dix, Mrs. Lowell, 
Mrs. Lesley and Mrs. Leonard. Our first 
of authoresses, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
is omitted, as are her sisters in that guild, 
Mrs. Margaret Junkin Preston, Mrs. Mar- 
tha J. Lamb, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Miss 
Anna C. Brackett, Miss Laura J. Redden, 
Miss Emma Lazarus and Mrs. R. H. Davis. 
Sois our great violinist, Madame Camillo 
Urso. Mary Clemmer Ames is included, al- 
though she is dead. The Queen of Rouma- 
nia, though of some note in literature, is not 
mentioned, noris John Ruskin’s young Amer- 
ican friend, Miss Alexander. 


HuMAN INTERCOURSE. By Philip Gilbert 

Hamerton. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

A new book by the author of ‘‘ The Intel- 
lectual Life’’ isa literary event out of the 
common. Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton is 
one of the modern First Rates—must be 
ranked so from whatever side his work is 
approached, from that of a traveler, art 
critic or social philosopher. In the latter 
field he is possibly strongest of all. His rec- 
ords of travel are among the best, for he is 
at once observant and tolerant ; and he is an 
authority in art, but there are other writers 
in those provinces who demand equal re- 
spect. Ina peculiar field of social philoso- 
phy, on the other hand, Mr. Hamerton seems 
to us to stand alone. The work of the late 
Henry Gregg had something of the same 
flavor, and tne entirely admirable essays of 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe on topics like 
those of which Mr Hamerton is fond may 
bein a manner compared with the work of 
the author under review. But neither of 
those strong writers, nor George Meredith, 
Mrs. Oliphant—whom only the ill-informed 
rate merely as novelist—or Mr. Ruskin quite 
approach the serenity and full intelligence 
of Mr. Hamerton. he knows human nature 
thoroughly, but the knowledge does not in- 
spire him with contempt. He believes in 
man, and that is one great secret. of his 
eharm; his faith reacts upon the reader, 
who feels more self-reliant from the contact. 
It is impossible, we should say, for a pessi- 
mist to establish that kind of relation, even 
with those whoapprovehim. Mr. Hamerton 
is a writer for writers, yet he makes the very 
reverse of hard reading. Heis exquisitely 
lucid, but never commonplace, and offers 
the perfection of the higher literary manner. 
These characteristics are found in full meas- 
ure inthis new book, ‘“‘ Human Intercourse.”’ 
In some respects it is superior to ‘‘ The In- 
tellectual Life ’’—not, certainly, in work- 
mane but possibly in the more directly 
sympathizing touch, laid on the greater 
number of ae. In ‘‘ Human Inter- 
course’’ Mr. Hamerton elevates the discus- 
sion of themes familiar enough, because 
they apply to us all throughout our lives, 
but of which—being fundamental—the final 
word will never be said. He writes of inde- 





pendence, friendship, companionship in | 


marriage, family ties. Emerson is often 
spoken of as the high priest in such discus- 
sions. Mr. Hamerton has not much in 
common with the great American, though he 
is one of his devout followers and admirers 
and dedicates this book to his memory. He 
is in no sensea metaphysician ; he has a lower 
flight; but he makes these everlasting themes 
fresh and fascinating from his own attitude, 
breast high with moving, working man. 
G. We. A. 


THE NORWEGIAN ILLUSTRATED WORLD 

HIstTory. 

We have received Nos. 55 to 67 of the ‘‘II- 
lustrated History of the World ”’ (/ilustreret 
Verdenshistorie), published in Norwegian, 
by Alb. Cammermeyer, of Christiania. 
These carry the story from the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War to the opening of the 
French Revolution—that dismal era when 
the world was ruled by cabinets and strum- 
pets. The merits of the work are the clear- 
ness and relative fullness of the narrative 
and the spirit of impartiality which charac- 
terizes it. The Scandinavian writers enjoy 
especial advantages for an impartial treat- 
ment of the great personages and controver- 
sies of Central Europe. They also bring 
into just prominence the events which oc- 
curred in the north of the continent, and 
which English, French and German histori- 
ans slur over. The illustrations are abun- 
dant, the great majority being portraits. 
There are contemporary views of important 
scenes, reproductions of famous medals, and 
pictures of celebrated palaces. The editors 
are L. Daae and A.C. Drolsom, who labor 
on a foundation laid by Ernst Wallin in a 
previous work. 
THE QUESTION OF LAND. 

From Otto Wigand, of Leipzig, we have 
the fourth and fifth parts of Dr. Franz Stoe- 

el’s ‘Social Reform’ (Soziale Reform.) 

hey are occupied with the question of land 
tenure, and aim at furnishing the outlines of 
a rational land policy, with especial reference 
to German conditions. We are notable to 
agree with the conclusions Dr. Stoepel has 
reached. Wealways have regarded him as 
a disciple of Mr. Carey’s, but we find no 
evidence of an appreciation of Mr. Carey’s 
ideas in this work. He stands substantially 
on the same ground as Mr. Henry George. 
Like Mr. George, he starts from the vicious 
assumptions of the English economists. Land 
occupation is a monopoly of the common 
birthright of allmen. Land owes its utility 
not to the labor expended in its reclamation, 
but to the original powers of the soi]. With 
the growth of society in wealth and in num- 
bers, the actual cultivator falls ever more 
under the power of the capitalist, the land 
monopolist, the money-lender. To emanci- 
pate him the State must interfere and con- 
fiscate the land under cover, of taxing it, 
and so forth, and so forth. All of which is 
in defiance of the evidence of facts, as shown 
in the history of land settlement, in the his- 
tory of its price andin the history of the 
division of the harvest between farmer and 
landlord. 

BRIEFER NOTICES. 

The IXth volume of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons ‘“‘Stories by American Au- 
thors’’ is one of the most pleasing of the 
series. Its chief feature is ‘‘ Marse Chan,”’ 
by Thomas Nelson Page, a story of life in 
the Old Dominion before the war. It is 
told by a family retainer, now a free 
inan but protesting that his best days are 
gone, and narrates the loves, quarrels and 
political estrangements of a typical Southern 
neighborhood. It is full of local color, and 


equally for its strong dramatic treatment 
and its subtle touches of character and hu- 
mor, is to be pronounced a masterpiece. 
Only less excellent than_‘‘ Marse Chan’”’ is 
‘Mr. Bixby’s Christmas Vision,”’ telling how 





kindly death came to a tired and disap- 
pointed man, by Charles S. Gage. The 
other stories in the volume, each clever in 
its way butinferior to those specified, are 
“Eli,” by C. H. White; ‘‘ Young Strong of 
the Clarion,” by M. W. Shinn; ‘* How Old 
Wiggins Wore Ship,’’ by Capt. R. T. Coftin, 
and ‘‘——-mas Has Come,’’ by Leonard 
Kip. We are glad to know this series has 
made a hit ; it deserves it. 

Lieutenant Wm. H. Jaeques, U. S. N., 
publishes in Messrs. G. P. Putman’s Sons 
‘Questions of the Day” a monograph on 
‘“ Heavy Ordnance for National Defense,’’ in 
which he successfully shows the need of 
the United States Government strengthen- 
ing itself in this direction, and effectively 
argues for the appropriation approved in the 
report on the subject now before the Senate, 
to establish two gun factories under the 
control of the government, one for the army 
and one forthe navy. Lieutenant Jacques 
knows his subject well and writes well. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

Miss Florence Warden, the author of 
* Deidee,’’ ‘‘ The House on the Marsh ”’ and 
other novels, isa London woman. She was 
for some years a governess in an English 
family; afterwards she went on the stage, 
and she is nowin the company of the Lon- 
don Haymarket Theatre. 

Chauncey F. Black, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Pennsylvania, has prepared for publica- 
tion the arguments, essays, addresses and 
eulogies of his father, Judge Jeremiah S. 
Black, and the volume will be published 
shortly by the Appletons. 

This is the vith of Mr. E. Purcell’s judg- 
ment of Julian Hawthorne’s life of his 
father and mother, expressed in the London 
Academy: ‘‘Few hours of a misspent life 
have been more sorrowfully wasted than 
those I have thrown away on this barren 
book. Yet it has been read. Every page 
has been at least inspected; for one can 
hardly be said to read such things as lists of 
dinner guests and what they ate, or memo- 
randa about the family washing, in the same 
sense as one reads real books like Haw- 
thorne’s own. But now this Goliath—960 
pages high—lies prostrate, and it only re- 
Inains to cut him up and let out his saw- 
dust.’’ 

New editions of Mr. George Parsons Lath- 
rop’s novels, ‘‘An Echo of Passion” and 
‘Inthe Distance,” are to be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The books were 
formerly published in Boston. 

Mr. Henry James’s new story, ‘“‘ The Bos- 
tonians,”’ is thus referred to by the Boston 
Herald: ‘1s it not a gross violation of good 
taste to burlesque, in the character of Miss 
Birdseye, one of the most esteemed philan- 
thropists, a lady who will live in the ethical 
history of Boston by reason of her admira- 
bie works and eminent personal connections ? 
Mr. James so describes this lady in her pe- 
culiarities of voice, figure and manner, and 
even in the diminutive suggesting resem- 
blance of the names, that no person who 
knew the original would fail to recognize 
the caricature. If this fashion of ridiculing 
living personalities in fiction goes on, repu- 
table people will be as likely to avoid con- 
tact with an author as they are now errone- 
ously supposed to shun an ‘interviewer.’”’ 

Mr. William H. Gardiner, Chief Clerk of 
the Bureau of Education at Washington, is 
acquiring reputation asa historian. He is 
the historian of the- Dartmouth College As- 
sociation at the Capital, and as Secretary of 
the Class of ’76 has just published the ninth 
annual report of the class organization. Re- 
cently he has contributed to The Dartmouth 
a continued article on ‘‘ Dartmouth College 
in the Executive and Legislative Depart- 
ments of the State of New Hampshire for 
One Hundred Years, 1784-1884.’’ 
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Mr. Andrew Lang, it appears, is the au- 
thor of the skit upon ‘‘ Dark Days ’’—‘‘ Much 
Darker Days ’’—which has excited so much 
praise in the London reviews. 

Philadelphia is believed to be the only city 
in the United States in which a book firm 
exists which isa hundred years old in the di- 
rect line of the founder. Lea Brothers & 
Co. celebrate, in a modest listle retrospect 
entitled “‘One Hundred Years of Publish- 
ing,’ the rounding of a century since their 
vreat-grandfather, the celebrated Mathew 
Carey, began to print books as well as peri- 
odicals. A division of the business of Carey 
& Lea in 1829 led to the establishment of 
another house, Carey & Hart, now Henry 
Carey Baird & Co. Mr. Baird being a grand- 
son of Mathew Carey, is likewise entitled to 
point to one hundred years of publishing. 

A useful compilation by that indefatigable 
indexer, Mr. W. M. Griswold, is ‘‘A Direc- 
tory of Writers for the Literary Press in the 
United States.’’ lt contains 350 names, 
which, of course, is not an exhaustive list; 
but every printed page is faced by a blank 
one, on which additional entries can be made, 
and the next number of the ‘ Directory”’ 
will be much fuller. 

Mr. George H. Ellis has practicaliy relin- 
quished book publishing, and is devoting all 
his energy and time to the publishing of the 
Boston ecord. 

The serial publication of ‘‘Stormonth’s 
Dictionary of the English Language,” in 
Harper Brothers’ ‘‘Franklin Square Li- 
brary,’’ was completed lately with Part 23. 
The whole work, unbound, costs less than 
six dollars. 

The New York publishers, at least, seem to 
favor the Hawley Copyrigiit bill, which is 
now before Congress. Aiong those who 
have declared their approbation are the 
Messrs. Harper, Scribner, Holt and Putnam. 

Prince Nicholas, of Montenegro, is another 
‘titled author.” He has written a tragedy, 
“The Empress of the Balkans,’’ which has 
been successfully acted. 

The London Saturduy Review is of opin- 
ion that the general influence of the circu- 
lating library system is about as bad for the 
author’s profession as anything can be. It 
says: ‘Literature is degraded, and the 
taste for really worthy books becomes obso- 
letein England (for no man can really care 
for books he does not possess), and all the 
circulating libraries may drive a roaring 
trade. Their influence is also more or less 





hostile to serious literature, to anything more | 


permanent than diaries of travel and gossip- 
ing reminiscences. Probably, on this side, 
the remedy lies in publishing cheap compact 
books. The popularity of books sold fora 
shilling, like ‘Called Back’ and ‘ The House 
on the Marsh’ (despite the close, small type 
of the latter masterpiece), seems to point to 
a future when the circulating libraries will 


not dominate the light literature of Eng- | 


fand. 
have already been shown to be evil. Matters 
become serious when it is demonstrated that 
the chief libraries take it upon them to de- 
cide what their customers shall or shall not 
read.”” 


Mr. John L. Libby, for thirty years Libra- | 


rian at Harvard College, has finished the 
third vo}ume of his biographical memoranda 


The effects of the system on_ fiction | 


of Harvard graduates, but his failing heaith | 
—lie is eighty vears of age —will compel the | 
relinquishment of the editing and general | 


supervision of the work to other hands. 


‘“A New Treatment of the Tariff Ques- | 


tion’? is the expression used by the Lit-rary 
World in announcing a volume in Messrs. 
Putnam's ‘Questions of the Day,” written 
vy Mr. F. W. Taussig, a recent Harvard 
graduate. 


tion for Young Industries,’ and it may out- | 
linea ‘“‘new treatment’’—but the chances 
are otherwise. 


The title of the book is ‘ Protee- | 


| 





Mr. William Winter has prepared a volume 
of essays on Henry Irving and his acting, 
and it will soon be published by Mr. George 
J. Coombes. It isto be printed in a deli- 
cately artistic fashion by Mr. DeVinne, and 
is intended to be a beautiful specimen of the 
bookmaker’s art. 


Mr. William A. Hovey, formerly editor of 
the Boston Transcript, has prepared a work 
on ‘‘ Mind Reading and Beyond,” which is 
now in the press of Lee & Shepard. It is 
largely a compilation from the reports scat- 
tered through the numbers of the ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings of the London Society for Psychical 
Research,’’ and will contain engravings illus- 
trating the ex periments described. 


M. Emile Ferri¢re has written a work en- 
titled ‘‘ Paganisme des Hébreux jusqu’ 4 la 
Captivité de Babylone.”’ 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the 
American publishers of Robert Browning’s 
“ Ferishtah’s Fancies.”’ 


The English Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge ”’ is publishing a work called 
“Heroes of Science.’’ The first volume is 
devoted to mechanicians, and is written by 
Mr. T. C. Lewis. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. (London) re- 
print, at the moderate price of a shilling and 
sixpence, in handsome black type and on 
good paper, the ‘‘Hamlet’’ and ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” of the 1623 edition. 


Richard Howlitt, Esq., will edit, under 
the direction of the Master of Rolls, the 
“Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, 
Henry II. and Richard I.””) Volume I. con- 
tains the first four books of the Historia 
Rerum Angiicorum of William of New- 
burgh. 


Recent publications in ‘‘ Triibner’s Collec- 
tion of Simplified Grammars are: ‘‘Swed- 
ish and Danish,’”’ by E. C, Otte; ‘‘Pali,’’ by 
E. Miller; ‘ Tibetan,’’ by H. A. Jaschke, 
and “Ottoman-Turkish,” by J. W. Red- 
house. ; 

The “‘ Proceedings ’’ of the American Phil- 
ological Association, for 1884, has just ap- 
peared. An account of the papers read at 
the meeting, which was held in Hanover, 
N. H., July 8th, was given in THE AMERI- 
CAN of July 19th. 


A Mazarine Bible has lately been sold in 
London to Mr. Quaritch for £3900, and a 
copy of the ‘‘Psalmorum Codex” of Faust 
and Sehoeffer of 1459 for £4950. Only nine 
other vellum copies of this latter are known 
to exist. At the same salea first folio Shakes- 
peare was sold for £590 to an American li- 
brary. 

Mr. Karl Knortz, the pastor of a New 
York German chureh, and the author of a 
long list of books in German on all sorts of 
subjects, has compiled a collection of Ger- 
man poetry, which Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co. will pubiish. The German text appears 
on one page and an English rendering on 
the opposite leaf. : 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

RAmMMA. AStory. By Helen Jackson (H. H.) 
Pp. 490. $—-. Boston: Roberts Brothers. (Por- 
ter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

FLATLAND. A Romance of Many Dimensions. 
By A. Square. With illustrations by the Au- 
thor. $0.75. Boston: Roberts Brothers. (Por- 
ter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

TARANTELLA. A Romance. By Mathilde Blind. 
Pp. 488. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 
Miller. (Famous Woman Series.) Pp. 304. 
$1.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

Dappy DARWIN’S Dovecot. A Country Tale, 
By Juliana Horatia Ewing, author ot “Jack- 
anapes.”’ Pp. 62. $0.35. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 





SCIENCE. 


THE ALPINE FLORA OF THE ALPS.—The 
late Professor Oswald Heer, ina posthumous 
memoir, Uber die nivale Flora der Schweiz, 
published by the Swiss Society of Natural- 
ists, gives an interesting account of the flora 
of the high Alps, or of such plants whose 
habitation lies above the 8000-foot line. The 
total number of species from this region is 
about 160, of which 150 also belong to the 
northern Arctic zone. In acomparison with 
the individual floras of the different coun- 
tries falling in the Arctic zone, Professor 
Heer finds that no less than 134 species be- 
long to Scandinavia, 84 to Greenland, 70 to 
Iceland, 91to Arctic Siberia, 29 to Spitz- 
bergen, an equal number to Grinnell Land, 
and 75 to Arctic America. Ot such forms as 
are absolutely peculiar to the high Alps 
there are only 8 species. That this strictly 
Alpine flora is an outgrowth of that of the 
Arctic regions—moving during the glacial 
periods in advance of the great Northern 
glacier and retaining its acquired position 
under congenial pbysical conditions after 
the retreat or melting away of the vast ice 
sheet, as has been so va maintained by 
Hooker and Gray, and not the reverse (@. ¢., 
the Arctic flora descended from the Alpine, 
as was maintained by Ball), the above 
enumeration, apart from all other evi- 
dence, distinctly proves. For, if we 
conceive a primary northerly migra- 
tion of species to have taken place in 
lieu of a southerly one, we should most un- 
doubtedly expect to meet with afar more 
dissimilar flora in the countries of the North, 
and on the summits of elevated and widely 
separated mountain regions, than now ac- 
tually exists. Each individual region would 
have contributed its own particular quota of 
plants to a general heterogeneous assem- 
blage, and its own individuality would be as 
distinctly marked as the part to which it 
was contributing. As a matter of fact, 
however, the greatest identity exists, not 
only between the Alpine floras of widely 
separated regions, but between these and the 
Arctie or sub-Arctic lowlands of the far 
North as well, proving that from a region 
everywhere holding common or identical 
forms migration set southward along radial 
lines to different parts of the earth’s surface. 

STRUCTURE OF CoAL.—No doubt any 
longer remains inthe minds of geologists 
that coal is a residual product of vegetables 
of a tolerably high grade of organization, 
despite the efforts that have recently been 
made by Reinsch and others to prove that 
not these, but vegetable organisms of the 
very lowest type of structure—the micro- 
scopic protophytes—-are truly the more prom- 
inent constituents of the mineral. The min- 
eralized bark and wood of the Lepidodendra 
and Sigill wie, whether these be giant club- 
mosses or trees allied to the Conifers (as 
has been urged by Regnault), are in 
many cases the unmistakable substance 
of the coal, clearly and definedly visi- 
ble to the unassisted eye, so that as far as 
coals of such composition are concerned there 
can be no question raised as to their origin. 
But even in the compact coal, as in many of 
the anthracites of Wales, England, Austra- 
lia and elsewhere, where an organic struc- 
ture can but barely be made out, Professor 
Huxley has indisputably traced their origin 
to an innumerable assemblage of seed-ves- 
sels, or, more properly, spores—macrospores 
and microspores—whose proper belongings 
are the giant trees above mentioned. 
Whether all or most compact coals have just 
the structure that has been attributed to 
them by Professor Huxley, perhaps still re- 
mains to be demonstrate’, but that the 


structure is very largely similar there 
is every reason to suppose. With 
a view ot testin the “snore 


theory” Mr. Edward Wethered, of Eng- 
land, has recently undertaken an exam- 
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ination of coals from various sections of 
England and America, and finds that the 
spores and spore cases, although in very 
varying quantities, are almost everywhere 
present, in many places literally making up 
the entire mass of the coal. The American 
coals examined were from the Warrior coal 
fields of Alabamaand from the Pittsburg 
beds of Pennsylvania. The same structural 
affinities are stated to have been noticed in 
these deposits as in the English coals, and 
the investigator arrives at the conclusion 
that the English and American carboniferous 
coals had acommon origin. The spores in 
the coal from both countries were closely al- 
lied, and, indeed, some of the Alabama mi- 
crospores were found to be identical with the 
Welsh ‘‘four-feet’’ seam spores. A. H. 


THE BALOON IN METEOROL- 
OGY. 


From Science. 

On the afternoon of January 19th the first 
balloon ascent ever made in this country 
solely in the interest of meteorology took 
place at Philadelphia. As the beginning of 
a series to be carried out strictly for scien- 
tific purposes, it was an event of no small 
importance. General Hazen, Chief Signal 
Ofticer,U. S. A., recognizing the importance 
and value of a more complete knowledge of 
the upper atmosphere, entered into a con- 
tract some time ago with the well-known 
aeronaut, Mr. S. A. King, for a number of 
“trips to the clouds,’’? an ascent to be made 
at any time on eight hours’ notice. 

Although the first baloon excursion for 
strictly scientific purposes made in Ameri- 
ca, this was by no means the first on record. 
Naturally, very soon after the invention of 
the baloon,attempts were made to utilize it in 
meteorological investigations. Doubtless,the 
firstascents having this end in view were 
made by Mr. Robinson, from St. Peters- 
burg, at thecommand of the Emperor of 
Russia, in 1803 and 1804; but it does not ap- 


ear that any important results came 
rom them. On August 31, 1804, Gay- 
Lussac and Biot made an_ ascent, 


reaching a height of 13,000 feet; and meteor- 
ological observations were commenced after 
an elevation of 7000 feet had been passed. 
On September 15th of the same year Gay- 
Lussac reached a height of 23,000 feet, mak- 
ing a series of most important observations, 
and bringing air down from that height, 
which, on being analyzed, was found to 
have the same constitution as that at the 
surface. 

Not much seeins to have been done from 
that time until 1843, when the British Asso- 
ciation tor the Advancement of Science ap- 
pointed a committee and voted a sum of 
money for the purpose of experimenting with 
captive balloons. Although the work was 
continued under several committees, it was 
not very successful, owing, doubtless, to a 
lack of skill in the management of cap- 
tive balloons. In 1850 Messrs.  Bixio 
and Barral made ascents in France for the 
purpose of meteorological study, in which it 
was planned to ascend to heights as great 
as 40,000 feet. They did not succeed, how- 
ever, in reaching greater elevations than had 
been attained before, but obtained results 
verifying in the main those of Gay-Lussac. 
On one of these excursions an elevation of 
23,000 feet was reached; and, in addition to 
the meteorological work, interesting obser- 
vations were made on polarization and other 
optical phenomena. 

A series of very important ascents was 
made by Mr. Welsh, of the Kew _ Observa- 
tory, in August, October and November, 
1852, in which heights varying from 12,000 
feet to 23,000 feet were reached. 

A few years later the interest of the Brit- 
ish association in the subject was renewed, 
and culminated in the celebrated series of 





ascents made by Mr. Glaisher, the first being 
on July 17, 1862. In these ascents the 
most complete arrangements were made 
for the study of the physics of the higher 
atmosphere, and they were remarkably suc- 
cessful. 

Since that time scientific ballooning has 
been carried on with great success in France 
by Camille Flammarion, W. De Fonville and 
Gaston Tissandier. A complete and ex- 
tremely interesting history of their work 
(up to the date of its issue), together with 
that of Glaisher, is to be found in a volume 
entitled ‘Travels in the air,’ by James 
Glaisher. 

The U. S. Signal Service has had this sub- 
ject under consideration for several years. 
Professor Abbe began in 1871 to collect me- 
teorological records madein balloons. In 1872 
the records of fifty ascents had been tabu- 
lated, studied, and valuable results obtained. 
In 1876 1000 small balloons were sent with 
the Polaris expedition, to be used in 
determining the height of the clouds; but, 
owing to an unfortunate accident, they could 
not be utilized. At various times the chief 
signal officer has sent observers on balloon 
excursions which were made for purposes 
other than scientific. 

The considerable certainty with which the 
movement of a storm can now be predicted 
renders it possible and desirable to make 
systematic use of the balloon in the study of 
unusual atmospheric conditions, and the 
series of ascents just begun is planned with 
that endin view. Among other things it 
is desired to determine the difference in the 
temperature gradient in well-defined ‘‘ high ”’ 
and well-defined ‘‘low”’ pressures. For this 
purpose it is necessary to foreteil the 
arrival of a _ particular atmospheric 
condition at Philadelphia, from which 
place the ascents willbe made. This can 
readily be done so as to give the aeronaut 
eight hours’ notice for the preparation of his 
balloon, and the observers who accompany 
him suf§cient time to reach Philadelphia 
from Washington. The first ascent was 
expected to be tather experimental and sug- 
gestive in itscharacter. It was the intention 
to start at 7 A. M. on the 19th; and a tele- 


gram to that effect was sent to Mr. 
King, who responed that he would 
be ready. But, owing to the extreme 


cold, it was found that the balloon could not 
be handled for filling without danger of 
cracking; and waiting for the sun to warm 
it up caused so much delay that the 
start was not made until 4.15 P M. The 
balloon was the Eagle Eyrie, holding 25,000 
cubic feet when filled, and having a 
lifting power of about 1000 pounds. 
The occupants of the car were Mr. King and 
Private Hammond, a skillful observer, de- 
tailed from the office of the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer for the purpose. Mr. Hammand car- 
ried with him a complete outfit for 
making barometric, thermometric and hygro- 
metric observations. Owing to the late 
hour of starting, the observations made 
were not sonumerous as could be desired, 
although seven complete sets were obtained 
before darkness rendered further reading 
impossible. A safe and quiet landing was 
effected at about 7.30 P. M., near the village 
of Manahawken, on the New Jersey coast. 


The greatest height reached was somewhat | 
This trial trip has suggested | 


over one mile. 
some modifications in the plans, 
will render future ascents more suc- 
cessful. The danger incident to a balloon 


which 


ascent is greatly overestimated by many. | 


In the company of an experienced and skill- 
ful aeronaut the risk to life and limb is hard- 
ly greater than on a railway train ora 
steamboat. Mr. Green, the famous English 
aeronaut, made 1400 ascents, and lived to be 
86 years old. The excursion of the 19th was 
the 258th made by Mr. King. Volunteers 
for this service are by no means wanting 





among those connected with the Signal 
Service; and Professor Abbé is so (esir- 
ous of knowing what is going on “‘in- 
side of a storm,’ that he means to 
make an ascent himself, in order to find out. 
Altogether, this systematic use .of the bal- 
loon for the study of special meteorological 
conditions must be regarded as a new de- 
parture; and the Signal Service is to be con- 
gratulated on its successful initiation. 


ART NOTES. 

Two numbers of The Fortfolio (edited by 
Philip Gilbert. Hamerton. London: Seeley 
& Co.) reach us at once—the issues for No- 
vember and December. The full-page illus- 
trations in the latter are an etching, “‘Sheep,”’ 
by T. George Cooper; the town hall of Ypres, 
Belgium, an etching by A. E. Pearce; anda 
relief fac-simile of the sculptured Virgin and 
Child, ona panelin South Kensington Mu- 
seum, attributed to Antonio Rosselini. In 
the November issue the plates are the Boule- 
vard Montmartre, Paris, etched by Maxime 
Lalanne; a view of Oxford, from a drawing 
by F. A. W. T. Armstrong; and the repro- 
duction of a satirical sketch, by A. E. Chalon, 
R. A., of ‘‘Artists at the British Institution.”’ 
The reading matter in the two issues includes 
two papers on ‘Civic Architecture in Bel- 
gium,’’ by W. M. Conway, two otlers on 
“The British Institution: Its Aims and 
History,” by F. G. Stephens; and a paper 
on “The Rosselini’’ Family of Italian artists, 
by Cosmo Monkhouse—all of much interest 
and value. In an article on ‘‘Essex Street, 
Strand,’’ a description is given of the hand- 
some new buildings in London, oceupied by 
the house of Seeley & Co., publishers of 
The Portfolio. (New York: J. W. Bouton.) 


DRIFT. 

The United States have probably had 
enough of Arctic explorations for many 
years. The horrors of Cape Sabine and the 
tragedy of the Lena Delta are too recent 
and too appalling to encourage the sending 
of another government expedition toward 
the North . Pole. But the expedition 
which will go out shortly under Lieutenant 
Stoney to explore the large river discovered 
by him in Alaska is quite another 
thing. It is only by exploration that the re- 
sources of our Russian purchase can be 
brought to light. Again, this expedition 
will be attended with little danger. Even if 
the party winter in Alaska, the cold they 
will have to endure will probably be less 
than that which is experienced on the plains 
of the Northwest, and there are few who 
will contend that that region should never 
have been explored because of the severity 
of its winters.—WV. Y. Tribune. 

* 

Monsieur Onimus has reported to the 
French Academy of Sciences that the cholera 
epidemics of Paris and Marseilles were at- 
tended by a low proportion of ozonein the 
atmosphere, and that the administration of 
ozone preduced favorable results in cases of 
the disease. 

i 
* 

A French archeologist, Monsieur Saillard, 
has discovered the workshop of a prehistoric 
armorer in a steep rock on the coast of Brit- 
tany. The workman lived in the stone age, 
and his skeleton was found among the va- 
rious stone weapons and implements upon 
which he had been working. 

* 
* 

Pasteur, the great French chemist, devotes 

his entire time to original research, although 


| he receives a salary equivalent to $2000 a 


year as scientific director of the Superior 
Normal School of Paris. Koch, the eminent 
German physiologist, is provided with a 
laboratory by the government, and is paid a 
sum equal to $1500 per annum. 
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The petrified wood which is so abundant 
in the United States Territories of Arizona, 
Wyoming and the Rocky Mountain regions 
is rapidly becoming utilized by the practical 
American. In San Francisco there is now a 
factory for‘cutting and polishing these petri- 
factions into mantelpieces, tiles, tablets and 
other architectural parts for which marble 
or slate is commonly used. Petrified wood 
is said to be susceptible of a finer polish than 
marble, or even onyx, the latter of which it 
is driving from the market. The raw ma- 
terial employed comes mostly from the for- 
ests of petrified wood along the line of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway. Several other 
companies have also been formed to obtain 
concessions of different portions of these for- 
ests. Geologists will regret the destruction 
of such interesting primeval remains, and 
some steps ought to be taken to preserve 
certain tracts in their original state.— Hngi- 
neering. 


PRESS OPINION. 
GOVERNMENT BY TREATY FAILS. 
The N. Y. Tribune. ‘. 
The treaty-making policy has come to 
grief. Inthe Senate the defeat of the Nica- 
ragua Treaty, which was probably stronger 
than any other before that body, fore- 
shadows the failure of the Spanish and other 
commercial treaties also, and indicates that 
if the Senate were to vote again upon the 
Mexican Treaty it would probably be beaten. 
In the House repeated refusals to take up 


the urgency of Mr. Hewitt and others,shows 
that there is no reason to expect the legisla- 
tion necessary to give vitality to any com- 
mercial treaty, at least until a new Congress 
and a new administration have come in. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


It would be out of place to criticise the 
President for negotiating and submitting 
these treaties. His leaning toward the tariff 
notions which Secretary McCulloch repre- 
; sents naturally led the President to think 
| little of the objections which strongly influ- 
enced many Republican Senators against the 
commercial treaties, and the desire to gain 
eclat by the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion, after the not creditable abandonment 
of the policy inaugurated by President Gar- 
field, was natural enough. Instead of pro- 





| istration sought to get commercial advan- 
| tages and glory by negotiating with other 
nations, and, as was inevitable, was invited 
to surrender in part the benefits of the pro- 
tective policy in exchange for those advan- 
tages. Not so did Germany succeed in draw- 
ing many States into a union of interests 
against the world. Germany sacrifices noth- 
ing of its strength or independence, but wel- 
comed other States to participate in these ad- 
vantages. The commercial treaties, on the 
contrary, begin by sacrificing the impregna- 


get the assent of European Powers. It is 
not a sound policy, and ought not to succeed. 

The Nicaragua treaty had to aid it a differ- 
eat and more potent setof forces. It was an 
assertion that the United States would no 





Britain to modify. The persistent refusal of 


1 f ' Great Britain, on this matter, might well 
the Mexican Treaty Dill, notwithstanding | 





moting a union of interests between 
American powers, as President (Garfieid | 
; had contemplated, the present admin- 


by one of the parties to it, for it adopted the 
condition-precedent that consent of Great 
Britain to the abrogation of that treaty 
should first be sought, and this amendment 


| essentially altered the character of the Nica- 


ragua Treaty, for which twenty-three Sena- 
tors afterward voted. But even with that 
modification, it was not strong enough. 

If President Arthur had been influenced 
wholly by a desire to put Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration into great difficulties, his sub- 
mission of these treaties at the very close of 
his term was eminently successful. Already 
some journals which supported Mr. Cleve- 
land most vociferously, and declared that he 
was the one supremely capable Moses who 
could lead the nation out of any wilderness 
are belaboring him because he did not com- 
mand Democrats in Congress to ratify the 
treaties. They remain a legacy to his ad- 
ninistration, even if rejected, for they have 
friends who will insist that a Deio- 
cratic President must do at least as much 
for foreign trade as was proposed by Presi- 
dent Arthur. The pending treaties, more- 
over, were beaten by Democratic votes, and 


' those votes have been cast, it is evident, 


ble position of the United States, in order to | 


mainly on the plea so forcibly made by Mr. 


| Bayard, that it would not be right so to 
| hamper the comingadministration. We shall 


see, in due time, what the coming adminis- 


' tration is competent or willing to do for it- 


longer be bound by a treaty which President | 
Garfield’s administration had urged Great | 


have served as a warning to us not to bind | 


| the United States again by treaties which 


sacrifice any part of its independence. The 


; Senate evidently coneurred with Senator 


Sherman in his: opinion that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty should not be thus set aside 


self. Meanwhile, the defeat of the com- 
mercial treaties will remove one cause of 
uncertainty and depression in business, and 
may, therefore, lead to good results. 





AVOID A COSTIVE HABIT OF BODY, NOT ONLY BE- 
cause of the attending discomfort, but lest it en- 
genders more serious consequences. Dr. Jayne’s 
Sanative Pills are either Laxative or Cathartic, 
according to the dose, and may be depended upon 
to produce healthy secretion of the Liver and 
Stomach. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 





COMMENCING FEBRUARY 9, 1885. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Feb. 1oth—Men- 
nerchor Grand Bal Masque. Feb. 9th—Phil- 
opatrian Charity Ball. Feb. r2th—Assembly 
Ball in Foyer. 


CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE.— 
Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 


CHESTNUT ST. THEATRE.—Thatcher, 
Primrose and West’s Great Minstrel Organi- 
zation. 


WALNUT STREET THEATRE.—Amberg’s 
New York Thalia Opera Company, in 
« Nanon.” 


HAVERLY’S THEATRE, BROAD ST.— 
McCaull Opera Comique Co., in Johann 
Strauss’ opera, “ Die Fledermaus” (The Bat). 


NATIONAL THEATRE. —“ The Romany 
Rye.” 


ARCH STREET OPERA HOUSE.—« H. 
M. S. Pinafore.” 


CARNCROSS’S ELEVENTH ST. OPERA 
House.—Minstrels in «* Our City Shadows,” 


«“ Feed-Dora,” and “ White House Dinners.” | 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS.—Open daily, 
Thursday afternoons, Promenade Concerts 
ly Germania Orchestra, 





_Johnston’s Fluid Beef. 





few minutes. 


Wm. M. Shoemaker, 


Proprietor. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


preparation of the kind in the market. 
extracts of beef, it is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, 
and can be used as a sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will 
make a splendid soup by the addition of boiling water in a 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable 
dietetic, prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious 


Unlike other 


Sole Manufacturer in the U. S&., 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


FINANCIAL. 





THE GIRARD 


| Co. of Philadelphia. 

Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetuat. 
CAPITAL, $450,000, SURPLUS, $827,338. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 


TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 
} AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 





ON INTEREST. 
Joun B. Garrett. 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, Witt1am P, Huston, 


| President, 


| Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust | 


Barker Brothers & Co. 





Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and 
transact a general Banking 

and Brokerage Business. 
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INSURANGE AND TRUST COS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL, 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every des- 
cintem including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, 
EWELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEP. 
NG on SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VaULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper vaults 
for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults provided 
for safe-renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON IN- 
TEREST. 





— C OLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 

rge. 

“The acts Company as EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND 
EXECUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, p' veal responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B, Gest, 
George F. Tyler. dward T. Steel, 
Henry C. Gibso.., Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, C. A. Griscom, 

John C. Bullitt. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


NORTH - AMERICA, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


INcorPoRATED A, D. 1794. 


Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, - = $3,000,000. 

Total Assets, rst January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 


Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
Charles H. Rogers, 
Thomas McKean 
{se Lowber Welsh, 


Charles Platt, 
George L. Harrison, 
Francis R. Cope, 
Edward S. Clarke, 
T. Charlton Henry, 
Clement A, Griscom, 
William Brockie, 
Henry Winsor, 
William H. Trotter, 
Albert F. Damon, 


CHARLES PLA‘, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT. 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


ohn S. Newbold, 
ohn A, Brown 
dward S. Buckley, 
George Whitney, 
Robert M. Lewis, 
Henry H. Houston. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316,318 & 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combina- 
tion and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; toes sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF 
MONEY. ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, 
Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under apvoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER 
GUARANTEE, VALUABLES of every ‘description, 
such as Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certifi- 
cates of Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, 
etc., etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge, 

For further information, call at the office or send for a 
circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

OHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
OHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Directors. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
. Barlow Moorhead, 
harles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, Daniel Donovan, 
John J. Stadiger, uw. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 





Copy of advertisements for THE 
AMERICAN, should be in hand Thurs- 


day, 6 A. M., to insure insertion. 





| OF THE FrEE-TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND.’ 


| drawing by Miss E. F. Bonsall; 


FREE TRADE. 
The American Lesson of the Free-Trade Strug- 
gle in England. 
By Generar M. M. TrumsButv. 


MR. EDWARD ATKINSON, in a letter to the 
Author, dated January 17,says: “I have read your 
book entitled ‘THz American Lesson OF THE FREE- 
Traps STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND,’ with the greatest in- 
terest. It covers a period of English economic history 
to which I have very often referred, and about which 
there is the least popular information, 1 think you 
have nearly exhausted the subject.”’ 


HON. DAVID A. WELLS says: “ Please accept 
my thanks for the copy of ‘THe AMERICAN — 

ou 
have done your work ina masterly manner, and pro- 
duced one of the most fascinating historical books ever 
written. I wish it could be circulated throughout the 
length and breadth of the land.’”’ 


290 Pages. Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


Address, SCHUMM & SIMPSON, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Now Ready. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELAT- 
ING TO GWYNEDD, A Township of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., Settled 1698, by Welsh 
Immigrants; with Some Data Referring to 
the Adjoining Township of Montgomery, also 
a Welsh Settlement. By Howard M. Jenkins, 
Member of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania (a native of Gwynedd). Octavo. 
408 Pp. 





*,* With twelve illustrations: Four etchings 
by Miss Blanche Dillaye; Five Phototypes, by 
F. Gutekunst, of portraits, and of a pen 
Plan of the 
Tracts taken up, 1698, by the original settlers ; 
etc. 


%_% 


* The edition is but 250 copies, and the 


type has been distributed. More than half the 
edition is already placed. Price, in cloth, 
bevelled edges, $4.50; in paper cqvers, $4.00. 
Address, H. M. Jenkins, Box 924, Philadelphia. 

















Wm. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


writing ? 


the pen. 


64 page Pamphlet, mailed free. 


Why expend twice the necessary time and energy in 
Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 


men the world over. 
Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 


IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. | 


Correspondence solicited. 


Wyckoff; eens & Benedict, Sole Agents, 


715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


RAILROADS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS, 





At Very Reduced Rates 


OWING TO 


Changes in our Business, 


Winter Overcoats, 
Spring Overcoats, 
Dress Suits, 
Business Sutts, 
Tatloring, 

Boy's Clothing, 
Gent's Furnishing Goods. 


We feel compelled to submit nominal prices 
just now in order to effect alterations 
in our business plans. 


Joun Wanamaker & Co,, 


818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








21 &23 South Sixth !Street, and S.E. Cor. of 
Delaware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country 
Seat. Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing 
Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register 
and Almanac for 1884, with catalogue of seeds and di- 
rections for culture, in English and German, free 1» all 
applicants. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS 
AND SWITCHES, 

BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 
OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Suip AND ENGINE 





—— THE —— 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


i Between the North and East, South and 
| Southwest. 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Un- 
surpassed THROUGH PULLMAN CAR SERVICE 
and Perfect Transportation Facilities, traversing the 
most prosperous sections ot the Southern States, upon 
railways of Uniform Excellence, Superior Equipment 
and Common Management, uniting New York, Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, and all points South and Southwest upon lines 
of common interest. 

Aiong this route, or most accessible thereby, are 
health resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical 
beauty and scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray ; the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm 
Springs of North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery 
of Western North Carolina; Asheville and the French 
Broad; the charming resortsof East Tennessee; the 
renowned winter tourist points of South Georgia and 
Florida ; with a reorganized and recreated hotel service 
en route; 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE 
HOTEL, THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a 
Southern traveller’s progress. Indueseason, Excursion 
Rates, Tickets and arrangements to all the wonderful 
resorts along the line will be perfected, adapted to the 
tastes and means of all classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, ‘lime-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car 
Reservations, and all information, inquire at all Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or other leading Railway Ticket 
Offices, North and East, or at the Eastern Offices of this 
line :—104 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 
Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS.; 303 Broadway, 
NEW YORK;; 838 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA; 
157 West Baltimore Street, and Western Maryland 
Railroad, BALTIM':RE; Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road, HARRISBURG, PA.: Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 











A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
SHORTEST 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
To New York AND QUICKEST. 
Philadelphia and Reading R.R. 


MAY 11th, 1884. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH & GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Line RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 
Deuble Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and 
Reliable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, 6045 P. M., t12.00 midnight, and for Trenton only 

.oo P. M. 
" Direct connection by ‘* Annex”’ boat at Jersey City 
with Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, 6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 9.30, 
11.00 A4M., 1.15, 3.45, 5.40 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hop- 
atcong, 8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P. M., +12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 

P.M. For Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 
ae A.M. 1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., ¢12.00, mid- 
night. 

SUNDAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., {12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junc- 
tion. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars 
on midnight trains, to and from New York. 

+Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, $5.10, 8.20, 39.00 
10.30 A. M., 31.00, 23.30, 25.20, 6.30 P. M. 
renton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 
M 





Buitpinc Co., 





PHILADELPHIA, 


AConnect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 
UNDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 


Ticket Offices: 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, 
and at the Depots. 
C. G. HANCOCK, 
G. P. & T. A., Phila, 


| J. E. WOOTTEN, 
General Manager. 








Tue American Fire 
InNsuRANCE Co. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





P $40C,000 oo 

Reserve for reinsurance and all 
other claims, ... 852,970 25 
Surplus over all liabilities, 551,548 96 
.Total Assets, January Ist, 1884, 


$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 

T.H, MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS 
JOHN T. LEWIS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
THOMAS R, MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 

PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


ABRAHAMBaRKER, President. 
Wo. WuarTOn, JR., Superintendent. 
WuartTon BARKER, 7reasurer. 


Office, 28 South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 


Works: Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa, 











MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch 
With Main Track Unbroken. 

WHARTON Split Switch, 
With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 

WHARTON Spring Frog, 
Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 

WHARTON Stiff Frog, 

With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 





Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston’s 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 
bbe use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 

main track, thus making travel absolutely safe 
from accidents from misplaced switches, and insurin 
unquestioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stoc 
pe track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard 
on such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New 
York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Central 
Pacific Railroad, etc. 
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